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RE F A C E 


any earnest and thoughtful student 
^ r® of human civilisation turns his attention 
to the study of tihe part which India has played in 
the development of man^s humanity, he cannot 
fail to learn distinctly that the moral influence of 
Indian thought and life has been great indeed 
in determihiiig^ and fixing in position those 
really noble spir*itnal elements of cmlisation which 
constithte, as xt were, the foundation of that 
same humanity. ThO subtle manner in which even 
now Indian tho light is spreading throughout the 
world is not only indicative of the power possess-, 
ed by that thought, but is also an illustration of 
the sweetly silent penetrativeness which has 
specially characterised it throughout history. In- 
deed, the true vital point in the constitution of 
any civilisatioa is found out to he that through 
which it comes into contact with other civilisations 


so as to influence them well in their own growth 
and^ adyanOemcnt. The essential vitality of V 
so ascertained from the natuipe of the 
e^itef Afleohs ' ’ produbed 'by it,, /is also"^^^ seen' 
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invariably to be the basis of the unity and con- 
tinuity possessed by that civilisation. Judged 
in this manner, the soul of Hindu dlvilisation is at 
once made out to be in the religious history of 
India ; it Is the religious philosophy of 
that has both &ectly apd indirectly infiuenced 
the civilisations of the East and West, and it is 
mainly in rehgions expansion and development 
^at we tee the con&aued progress and growth 
oi il^diah eaj^ghtenmemlr. T^herefibreflhhie hintory of 
religion k Jjndia h a mnch larg^er i^ieaiaing than 
e^h have in conneoM^ with the civilisation of 
anj^ pfh^ country or nationahty. , 

’ ; 'Ih ^gioid ^ uo 

'Oi^' hc§', at any niiie durli^lli li4^;‘ohe ttio'd^wd 
iflayed. a mo'te , prcminent pt^i. . than San- 
account of whose life and 

amd>^ hist(jry .as- wi|| «#4ethe^;|!pii^ 

and enable them at ; sanie iShje tp 
estimate correctly the gtoat V^ue Pf his wpri| 
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in lif© as viewed from the stand^-point o£ history. 
How l;i© was hlie product of the age in which 
he was liow he in his turn impressed 

his pe^rsonahty' on the_ unity of Hindu life 
and civilisation, how his work as a scholar and 
refdtmer has bBBn in harmony with the historic 
genius of the Hindu nation, and hoy^ lastly this 
work of his has, owing to this fOry hat^ihonj, 
become fully assimilated into the life of the living 
India of to-day, are all things which are sure to 
strike the observant reader of Sankara^s Life and 
Tih|q^; In so far as yv^e the people of this land 
are concerned, otir yei^ nearn^ess to Sapfeiira is 
apt to blind us to the larger features of his historic 
woyk and achievements; and tp make |hese mani- 
fest, we may well q.uote here ^th©.„e>l| mate of 
$an^karai' ;as.„^jgiy(en^ I^ivedita, a worthy 

English lady, wHo has by the power of her sym- 
pathy beautifully succeeded in raising herself 
to a condition of consonance with Hindu ideals of 
life aiid its aims : — 

yTesteru people can hardly imagine a personality 
his# that of Sanckaracharya» In the ootiirse of a few 
y earl to have nominated the founders of no less , thsan 
ten great fellgfions ordlfs, bt which fouf hive thliy 
their paiestige to the present day|« to have 
abf ^suph a mass learning^^as to create 
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a distinct philosophy and impress himself on the 
scholarly imagination of India in a pre-eminence that 
twelve hundred years have not sufficed to shake ; to 
have written poems whose grandeur makes them un- 
misfeakeable, even to foreign and unlearned ears ; and 
at the same time to have lived with his disciples in all 
the radiant long and simple pathos of the saints — 
this is the greatness that we must appreciate but cannot 
understand, We contemplate with wonder and .delight 
the devotion of Francis of Assisi, the intellect of 
Abelard, the virile force and freedom of ^axtin Iruther, 
and the ppliiaoah efficiencjr of v who 

could imagine all these ujnted fn ohe person? 

It ma/ apf 4kr td tl^t this estimate is too 

favourably coloured ; Vdt wisfi to remind such, 
persons that in the very combination of these 
variedly heroic characteristics there is a factor 
. which has a naturaL tendency to tone down tho 
pointedness bf each b| San- 

kara's many-sided greatness and! hermsin. ' If this 
little book does in any way help bn a proper ap- 
preciation of such a historic personage as the great 
Sankara, all those thH have taken par^f; in Ife 
preparation and $dte ^bap- 

dantly rewarded ; for,' m bW' 

estimation of the world more tlarbh^ thah Vorld^S 
ignorance of the acbieveihents ^ of ,<^0 heroes of 
Indian history than thro^g^^khe/^absenq^ or the 
insignificance of such aohievepiente. ^ 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF SANKARA, 


CHAPTER I. 


mmoDucTioN. 


1. SOXTBOBS OB IHTORJCATIOK THEIB VaOTE. 


^ 4 is known/*’ says a recent Ameri- 

can writer in speaking of the g^eat Athe- 
, " I ^ nian Sage, ‘‘ the Jife of Sibtates i!n its 
meraly/ontward bodily' be told in a 

paragraphJ’ Such, it to be feared, is also the 
case with Sankara whose life it is here purposed 
to sketch f S'ew of the facts of bis life can be 
narrated with certainty, not even the .time and 
the place pf his birth. 

Yet tbo need for a reliable and historic account 
of ,§aiikara is being felt more and more ; for,, the 
Atwaitja, philosophy, of which he was > the; 
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foremost expounder and which has since his 
time enjoyed a wide and more or less steady 
popularity throughout India, hafls latterly had 
additional importance giyen to it by the Vedantic 
studies of Western scholars, European and 
American, and by the spread of theosophic 
thought. The comparative method is being 
apphed to it and its nierit^^ts beihg thus tested. 
This intell%|iA%si^'^y! ' ^^0 works has 

natur#y housed a the facts of 

the ‘ exteriial’' Mie; of the Teacher. As yet 
lib}^#el;,/buit^^few^''realy ’^lle^ofcs exist 

of the>^^i Pe and^ Sahkara, written with 

object of ^ th# ' / to 

gather together for the heneitt" ojf 

# tp be found in. the Bcmharav^ 0 §<m 
or 

to us, 

information , avaDabih ^ 

modern enquirers^ ^ 4-'.- 

These ^original aathorities^ai^M"(I|:thiejStofc 
vijaya^ of Madhavailiarya/, Anawdag^r, ‘ 0 
and SwlamiSadananda, arranged^ perhaps in 
logical order here ; {2) a chafter vVHiph is to be 

% 
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lound in the ninth Amsa of SJcanda Pur ana ; 
and (3) MadJizfa-yijaya and Manimanjari^ both 
by Pandit K^arayanacharya, a hostile MS,dhva 
writer. And of recent writers, Wilson, Max 
Muller, and Tolang may be mentioned as the 
most important}. A few words regarding the 
relative merits of these several sources are needed 
to prevent misconceptions and explain the attitude 
of the present! writer towards them. 

Madhavachar-ya, whose work is placed first in the 
list, is the well-known Vidyaranya, who was 
minitfeer 0f Halxka andBakka, Kings of Yijayanagar, 
and became lab^i! on -the chief of the Sringeri Mutt. 
This fact settles the time when this Bankara-vijwya 
wa^ written, whether Vidyaranya wrote it 'hiinself 
or caused it to be written by some ioiie eke ; for, 
CQhsidj^edias a Jittory effort, it is to be feared 
that, matter amd mrataer taken together, the work 
does not reflect much credit on the critical capacity 
and historic ju-dgment of the author. It is quite 
clear from internal evidence that it was meant to 
be a counterblast to the MS,dhva writings above 
mentioned. Of the other ^anhara-^ijayas^ it need 
only be isaid that they all show traces of relatively 
ktet origin, tlxongb "Wilson claims for Anandagiri 
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age as well as trustworthiness. This, however, 
Telang has shown to be groundless and untenable. 
The chapter o£ Bhanda^urana has been mentioned 
only to show that it is very recent and has eyen 
less historic value. Madlma'^ijaya and Mani- 
fUKtThj citi are, owing to their nature, very interest- 
ing for historic purposes. In his sketch of the 
Life of Madhva, the wnter df this account has 
endeavoured to show that these works were the 
fruit of the persecution which that teacher of 
dualistic Vedanta had received from the then 
incumbents of the Srmgeri Mutt, and that he 
had on that account been forced to call himself 
Bhima, and make Sankara, whose successors had 
been troubling him, an of a Eakshasa, 

Maniman by name, mentioned in the MdHahharata, 
Pandit Nar^yana, one of the followers of Madhva, 
in the ' generation, put these hints together 
along wiMh s6me ^ tradfitf ons ^ 

about Sankara, and ttes composed theise two 
works of hts, ^th, intent to. ^acre^t Sankara^s 
origin and his doctritek. ^ 

2; HnSnuiSM BllOM : BnOBHISK., 

The life of Sankara, like thaft of every other 
great man, has to begin with the d^oriptaon of the 
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state of things in the midst of which he was born 
and brought up, for each man, poet or philo- 
sopher, inhales much before he exhales” Ac- 
cordingly we have to consider the state of 
Hinduism at the time of the advent of this teacher, 
and pass in rapid review the stages it had gone 
through before reaching that particular state. 
It IS enough to start with the period, when- 
ever it was, when Vedic sacrifices constituted 
mainly the creed of Hinduism. In the words of 
the poet “kings had milked the earth for sacrifices, 
ahd lildrp-, in return, the heavens to help harvests 
on.” There the sacrifice of the horse, there 

was the sacrifice of the goat, and of all other 
things imaginable. And sacrifices had in,ci;eaaed not 
meJ^ely in number but also in eIafeora)feu?oiE ritual. 
U ch oirQhims^ancea, therefore, the desire for 

inner religions improvement was slowly growing and 
making itself manifest. The opponent^ of animal 
sacrifices were to be found not merely among the 
Kshatriyas, but the more sensible among the Brah- 
mins had also begun to sing the praises of divine con- 
templation and practical moral virfiues, as against 
the ^^trav^gances of sacrifices. The TJjpawlmds^ or 
of the as they are spmetimos 
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termed, are almost everywhere of this line of thought, 
and one glorious hymn, chanted to this day by the 
orthodox JSmarta Brahmin before breaking his fast, 
describes well the meaning of the whole movement. 

It is toiown as (sacrifice of the self) and is # 

W’ell Worthy of translation ; bht it being rather long, 
this sample will suffice for our present 
“And of the sacrifice ''blaster 

Wh6has!nttdj^|%&||ili^ the soul is tlib per- 

the seat/of 'the Sacrificial fire; 

; anger,' the sa(b'ifiGial lamh ; 
oonteifipM^onj Sre;" the period of sacrifice, as long 
aeiCle lasts ; whatever is eaten, is sacrificial rice ; 
whatever is'drtfenfc; is' Ae so?>3ia&rin^.;i'>|knd Aatn 
the sacred bath conolhdihg fehe ceremhn^l 

This spirit, fostered by men of thought and en- 
oouraged by of action over a long period, at 
)aSt p,paA»y^''^ij^sted itself in the teaqhhi^ = ‘ 
of G-antauaa,^ ^ 

ed to regard this teacteer';^'? wroiti, 

though sirahgelyAWbgh W^is'lB&l#%^>hareeok 
down not to estSiibhsh tellgion land law by pro- . 
tecting the ^od and punishing the wicked; which 
is the mission of all tho other of 'VtShnu, 

but to delude some pious delrotees of Siva as weE 
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as of Vishnu. Many others, who have learned to 
look upon him with better and more rational feel- 
ings, yet seem to regard him as an alien, and his 
faith as absolutely alien to India This, it need hard- 
ly be pointed out, is a gross misreading of history* 
The teaching of G-autama, a member of a Bajpnt 
clan, was but a developed form of the thoughts and 
theories found in the Upanishads^ with the fresh- 
ness and vigour of his own humanity and zeal added 
to them. The rapid spread of Buddhism among all 
classes shows that he had ‘ set to music ^ ]U8t ‘ the 
td^j^t^hiph had b^on haunting trillions , of ears/ 
Lonig^ "after .after his, in- 
clusion in the Hindu Pantheon, Buddha’s real ser- 
vice to mankind is described by Jayadeva^ in lOiie of 
his popular so^gs, to have beepvteefPI^pg^ 
merfey #§<1 the abolition of animal sacrifices. “ O 
^ Thou olvinercifel toarfc! Thou didst condemn the 
slaughter of lamhs at sacrifices, though enjoined by 
Srutis, when Thou didst take the shape of 
Buddha.” His crusade against the killing of 
animals, and his battles so earnestly fought in 
fa^ypur p£ righteousness and renunciation, his use 
ernaculars in religious leaching instejid of 
‘and his orgs^nisation of bands of monks 
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and nuns of all castes to spread his faith— aU 
these points explain the electric speed with which 
Buddhism spread in his days. ^ 

Starting under such favourable conditions, how- 
this religion, like every other institution ever. 
Ssti^rt^d hy huin%ntjagency,s^en% went on changing 
^romoenturyto century, and during it^ 
became corrupt in many 

praotic^ , athwni in 


.f fv li^e , ini^striopf 
^tke worst evils of decayed 
wnre only a few of its bad featuri^w 
Ite enemi^i Brahmxns^ at ^ 
time came fot %em tpi' 
of Buddhists against riaemselveR, — ^a^d thnjf hegap 

ITS Bbeeots. . 







Bhatta.m evid|^y,J 
connects Ws|n^^^th;a 
agam8hthB'Bu4<iih|B.ta, 'i^hiph 
later on. H^cit is enoc^h to nptta 1 
faith was an what is^ 

salvation by the sole means id the faithful perform^-. 
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ance of Kavmas or the daily and otHor periodical 
ceremonial rites enjoined by the T' edas and the 
Smritis, His success, whatever it was, was due, not 
certainly to the advocacy of animal sacrifices, whose 
day had most assuredly fied, and to which mere 
lip-service was all that anybody would render, but to 
the revival of the harmless rites made more impres- 
sive and more authoritative through his spccesshaMy 
meeting the arguments of the Buddhists against 
the Vedic religion and in favour of their own faith. 

Bhatta’s was only one of the many sects 
been fprmed at various times' in tb^ 
histo!ri4^'^''bf pr e - . ' wete JB7mrm(os, 

Siktas, 9anai}atya!s, with many sub-divisions ait ong 
each ; and the name of these sects v^^a^^regfUy a 
They ‘had"all A'«^eTOr, 

the formed their 

scripture; and several of them had begun to claim 
greater authority for "the Purahias or, the Bw*itis on 
which they based their belief, than even that which 
h^iten'ged to the Weddsl ilnd, what was of infinitely 

some of these 

fs'Chts "were , ahominable and terrible. 

fatolerant of every other. 
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A certain weariness seemed to hare come over 
men, and also a hankering after some kind of im- 
provement and generabreligious peacse. Union and 
friendliness were possible only when a common 
basis could be so fashioned as to be comprehensive 
and able to. allow for large difierences of secondary 
importance, philosophically as well as praolA^lIy^ 
This was the kind of nnif yii^g htfirence 
to be Urgently nabdedv It was given to Sankara 
to supply Ate need# and, -one feels botind to say^ 
with a very large measure of success. 



CHAPTER 11. 


BIETH AND EAELT TEAES. 


'1. 'Tbcb TtMtrf'AOT 'Kis;rw> 


' Am milage named Kaladi, six 

t©tkd^^a$t of Mto, now a- sta^tiom on the CoeMm- 
i & t^adtien^lly mfemtiomed v0)a 




'it ie nothin] 
iiaa/i 

He IS hov^ever albmd in Ihis statement. 

#Ee wtiter of Mmimaifijari ,g| 7 es ft aS 31^ 

Kdtd pecii- 
And there 

■ practice connected with the 

temple of Narayana at Badarikasrama on the 
Himalayas. The officiating priest there has been a 
Hambudri from Malabar for a long period, and the 
memory of no man goes buck to a period when he 
was otherwise. And as tradition assigns the found- 
: this temple to Sankara, the presence bf the 
there ca^ easily be explained by his 
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Mnahip to the founder. We have therefore to be- 
lieve that Sankara belonged to Malabar and to the 
Nambadn class of Brahmins. • 

The Agrahara of Kaladi is said to have been 
founded by a neighbouring chief, who was called 
Bajasehliara, if that be indeed a proper name. This 
chief dreamed, as thousands of other men have done, 
that Siva had become manifest in the neighbour- 
l|^d of hip <^itaf in a spontaneously risen 
he pccordingly caused a temple to 
hl'brflt for the God and founded an Agralnwa or 
settlement of Brahmins for the service of the 
temple. Among these was one of the name of 
Vidyadhira|% vrln^his a5ddpnti|'ajitleimdica|i^^^^ 
learning. He h ad 'an 
guru. The boy went tJiroug^h the usual 
m^ructiQU qpenin those days to Brahmin boys; and 
having cfoinpleted his studies, he married at the pto?? 
per age and settled dpwn as householder, ?a 
Ipng time he was childless, and hustenil ^an4 
wife prayed to Si;?va to bless them wi& asonJ / A# 
length/ in Goaseiufenee# as it ip said^.of the j^lan 
agreed upon at i^^ailas between Piya and the Gods 
who had called there to* learn how was going td 
rerive Hinduism, ^e God was pleased to bless thd 
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wife of Siva-goru and she became the mother of 
Sankara, 

It would he a marvel if, in the case of 
Sankara as in the case ot most other Gurus, there 
had nd thing extraordinary about his birth. 

Iicdordingly, in addition to the divine blessing noted 
just now, we have sdyeral other versions to consider 
in regard to the circumstances of ^ the Guru'S h^th 
and parentage. Madhava adds that before bleaSngi 
Sivagnru^s wife the God asked her in a vision while 
shie was adjeep whether she would have a num^ 
ahd ruffians for children, or an only 
he^-^shofHi^fedv She 
wisely chose the latter alternative, and had Saakaf-a 
as her son. . ^ ' 

Amandagiri however relates th'd^tp^i^alnen^tir 
ly di#ew%®^'^hner.,^ W^e havh%eeh that he mentions 
thepla^ nativity as Chidambaram. 

We are told that there was a pious Brahmin living 
with his wife at this place, and that at one time the 
husband retired to a neighbouring forest after re- 
nouncing the world, that the wife continued for a 
Ibpg time to serve the Lord of ChidBmharam^, and 
Jfeh8tt,ias a reward of her devotion, the Lord was pleased 
tn’ imafce^ her oonoeive m some mysterioms apd 
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miraculous manner. And the child thus bori^ 
was Sankara. There is again another versiQt:*' 
story of Sanhara^s birth which we have to 
before we pass on. The writer of 
states that a Brahmin widow of K^ladiweml 
from the ascetic life imposed apon her anc 
a male child, and that this child was 
This plain statement, howe7ei% isb^ed oti \i 
tion still current in some parts of Malabar , 
y^nag widow of Kaladi once went to the tBi 
^iyaMong with other girls of her own age, ai 
as some among them prayed for children, s 
did sp, that the Lord granted her request, a 
she bore SanJ^ara in consequenoe. The 
which Sankara is said to ha,ye experienced J 
in conducting the faperal rites of his 
would also seem to confirm the suspicions 
illegitimacy of his birth, though the objectioi 
relatives w^ere merely s^gsimt a Sanyas^ 
to violate the rules of his ord§|, pj und< 
to perform the funeral rites ,,of his dead 
We h aye no materials to enaWens,j,at t 
tance o£ time, to estimate autho;*itativ< 
meaning of theBe stories regardmg Sanha^r^ 
We see however ,tbat Madhaya^s hoolx 
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absoluely no mention whatever of these damaging 
traditions. If he had had any knowledge of or 
belief in them •he would surely not have left them 
unexplained ; for, he has sought to explain away the 
other calumnies against Sankara as, for instance, 
the incidents relating to Bharati which shall be 
mentioned later on. Purther, there is a fairly 
steong argument to prove that all this talk abovi| 
his birth being suspicious is unfounded. Both at 
the time of his renunciation and in connection 
with the funeral rites of his ip other, we shall 
se#' showed an extraordinary affiecr 

tion fdr her In the case he even went 

the length of offending the whole circle of his 
orthodox relations for the purpose of sa^tasiyinglns 
molher^s wishes, l^^ow as it l|%8;honhia ^axini with 
the unchaste mother, 

the indebted lather and the idiotic son as among the 
worst enemies of a man, Sankara would hardly 
have cared to suffer ,all the troubles and annoy- 
ances that he did on his mother^s account, if she 
hM not de&erved that amount of saorMce and filial 
loYe bn his part, even when such sacrifice was 
unjabcessary according to the strict letter of the 
lavv. 'Aocarfeigiy we may asctibe the whole of this 
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trac^tion partially to caliinmy aod partially to 
misguided admiration. It is also considered by 
some, we may add, that he was perhaps a posthti-- 
mous son. 

If these are the diffictiitics in rs^rd to the asedr- 
tainmeiit of the^ plac^ and the circumEtpices- of 
Bahkara^s birth, infinitely greater are those that? we 
have to face in trying to of his 

btrfh '4 '61, fe'^hirth is perhaps* IdHtt'o 

fer th^ horoscope ^yeir in" Mad^sfeva^ 
book ka mere^lmltillon of E^toa'e and m th^efore 
worthless.^ liMaigeri undoubtedly df the 

Gurtf s founding, has a list of his successors ; 

successor of the Guru^ a p^iroS yl^ or 

more ! Still as the time of this monk^s birth is placed" 
at the close of the eighth Century of the 
era, if we make somd' 

carelessness herein, it is ieasy pe1i?ha^^,li)irecohit^^' 

* Two views me geners^y heldaS the prehabl^ time 
of the Gruru’s adveot ; mra%, 788 AJD.,^ whidhis aocepted 
by one school of thinkers, and the close bf ^e to bmilW 
which is h^ld by the other.^ Xt need i|ii]©(|ly be observed 

nor is it likely to be unifl better data bdofce avali&e, ^ ! 
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small dis’crepancies and take 788 A.D., as tke 
year of the GFurn’s birth, as Max Muller does. Two 
additional reasohs would also seem to support tliis. 
Madhava^s hook locates the Buddhists mainly in 
Kashmir or more generally in the Himalayan 
regions ; andMagadha does not seem to have figured 
in Sankara’s days as the sbronglioM of Huddhism, or 
even as a province where the Buddhists were 
numerous, though in the minority. Now as Hiouen 
Tsanghad found in the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury thatMagadha was still dominantly Buddhistic 
under iikditya II, a period of about 160 years is 
not too long for this change that bad come over this 
province. Again, if the date assigned by the late 
Professor Sundar am Pillay to Samhandha could, be 
accepted as the right and prep©’r d^te, and 
if the allusion said to be found in one of Sankara’s 
devotional songs is a real reference to that Tamilian 
saint, then the year that we have accepted has 
every probability of being the right, date. With 
all this it is, however, only provisional. 

Telangi It must be noted, very ably pleads that 
have bHftO born somewh®i3e towards 
/#IithC sixth century, . from a rempifcable 
flfl'hi 'to u Purjuan^ai^inac^ 
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who was a Buddhistic King of Magadha at about 
that time. To the present writer, however, it 
seems to need additional and mpore direct evi- 
dence before that date may well be said to have 
been established. Kor the present, then, we pro- 
ceed on the supposition that 788 A.D. indicates the 
year of Sankara's birth. 

2. Eabdt Yeabs and EDtroAnoN. 

The boy's , eaply years 'Were spent in the usual 
way. He was initiated into the mysteries of the 
alphabet at the proper time, and soon manifested 
uncommon intelligence. In his seventh year 
he was about to be invested with the sacred string, 
when his father died. His mother had the ceremony 
conducted later, and sent him to learn the Vedas and 
the Vedangas — from whom, we are not told. As 
has been said of several others, it is also said of 
Sankara that he learned all the Fedas and /Scrstras 
in two or three years^ — by the eighth^ year o£ his 
age he had Enishedhis ceufse of 'studies J ,^ .And the 
same writer who tells us this also informs us, 
almost in the same breath, that after his return 
from his Gharu's home, where he had been staying 
for some years, fathers who had daughters to 
marry were anxious to offer them in marriage to 
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him. 1^0 w it is absolutely unheard of among 
JS'arDbudns, at any time in their history, that a 
boy was married about his eighth year. One or 
“feho other of tkese statements therefore has to be 
rejected ; and we may regard the tender age when 
he finished his course of studies as having been given 
in a careless manner or with intent to add to the 
Gi"nras greatness. We shall therefor^ reject it and 
hold that in all probability Sankara had become a 
young man by the time he could come back to his 
own house, haying completed his study of the 
^ttistr(Z$ in the house and under the guidance of 
bis teacher* 

Sankara’s student-life being over, proposals of 
marriage began to be seriously entertained j and his 
oaothcv must have been, as usuail., htisy consulting 
astmiologfers about the horosccip^s of suitable girls. 
One day about this time we are told that the sage 
Agastya and other sages called at Sankara^s house; 
aud the talk turning on the length of his life, 
Agastya reminded the mother of her choice of a 
wise but shortlived son, and told her that her son 
was iiccordingly destined to die at an early age. 
All thi$ 4t©ry about the shortness of Sankara’s life 
nahiirally Jqo^s very much like a prediction after 
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th0 event. Anjhow Sankara seems to have formed 
within himself a resolution to renounce the world 
and become a Sannyasin. Thus the talk of marriage 
was soon thrown into the background by his seri- 
ous .proposai to at once become a Sannyasin. The 
mother, M is uMtm in all similar caseis, bewaiied 


her sad fate, her loneliness during the remaviulsl^r of 
her life, and felt sorry tli# one 

to perform hW dfeath. ^ The 

'B is above all rites 

and ceremonfesy ^0 that even the performance of 
the funeral rites of his parents ceases to be obli~ 
gatory on him. Sankara assured his mother, how- 
ever, that, Bmnya^'i^ or no Scmnyasw^^ he wpuld 
always be ready to attend to her aptrifend require- 


ments. Even then his mother was nob satisfied, 
and Sankara was obviously waiting for bis oppor- 
tunity in patience. 

One day mother and son went to: have' their 
bath in the river. It was then in fladdsf ; an# as 
he was having his plunge, he felt that a Orooodile 
w'as pulling him by the foot. At once he shotted 
out to his mother in a loud voice , — X am gone, 
dear mother ^ ' The crocodile y dragging me down. 
I/bt me have the satasfaction of dying a Bannycim. 
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Oive me the permission needed. 1 shall then die 
in peace ! Madhava here adds that the crocodilp 
laad promised to let him hveif he renounced world- 
liness. The mother in this crisis could not hesitate ^ 
and at once told him that he was a Sannyasin. 
Perhaps there was a real peril, and Sankara secured 
what is known as, or the adoption ol: 

the vow of asceticism and mendicancy when death 
is near. However it was, he emerged from the wp.ter 
a. declared Sannyasin ; and having repeated hm 
promise to his mother and having placed her under 
C 0 ;re,, ot his relatives., to whom he likewise " 
left all Idp property, , he left Kaladi in search of a 
Q-uru with a view to get himself formoMy initiated 
into the holy, order of Hindu ^annyc^a. 

. have been 

recoghisei seats b# Hindu learning sanctihed 
through their association with tlie names of some 
great teachers. All the various branches of ancient^* 
Indian learning have their recognised founders 
and ‘ traditional Mead ers. The Vedmia-Bwtras of 


IH^darajana, the, of Jaimim and all 

Other' works of that kind have been taken up hy 
} ‘ Schools ^ in various parts of the country, 
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and their traditional interpretations of religious 
doctrine and philosophy have been treasured up 
and handed down by orah teaching to generations 
oi earnest and faithful students. Of such seats of 
learning, Sankara was led to choose one « on the 

bank of the Ftemada^— evidently a hermitage 

presided o^er at this time by a great 8anmja$U > oi 
thename of G*ovinda. His teacher ^ 3 |^d perhk^>#^lso 
predecessor 4 n office |h^re>wae >tke famduil Qfauda- 
p^da^ 'SkAy ^ciyfhing more tas come down to us 
of &oy|nd# than that he taught Sankara the germs 
of his philosophy. But as we find that, in every 
work that Sankara has left behind, he subs- 
cribes himself reverentially as the disciple of Sri 
Gro vinda Bhagavatpkda, . wemay well takO jt ^to 
prove the great esteem that Sankara had for fchis 
teacher as also the desire to publish his obligations 
to thh^ l^ach^,. Papkara also pays his respects to hie 

^ada, thus making 

had, jnst preceded Sowiiie*- ^ 5 ' 'V , - 
The d^or%tion of the ftrst ^iecld^g of &o4nda 
and his pupil given both by J^adhiavafc^and 
Ohidvilasa. The former is gorhapa at |iif worst 
here^ lor he makes Sankara go.fOMfhe herihitage,, 
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oast himself at the teacher^s feet, and on 
a*^ked who he was, answer — ^‘Master, X am 

j::ieither fire, jior air, nor earth, nor water — 
rione of these, hat the Supreme Spirit . $himng 
iniderneatli all phenomena/’ In other words^ be 
talks Advaita long before learning it. Chidvilasa 
locates the hermitage on the Himalayas ; Sankara 
^oes to GJ-ovinda there and pays his respects ; and 
on being asked who he was, says — I am th© son 
of: Sivagurn, a Brahmin of Kerala. My father di©d 
in my childhood, and I was brought up by my 
lanother. I haye had a fair course of training in ttie 
>S^ astras,^^ Xhen he goes on to giye the crocodile 
incident already referred to, and requests the 
teacher to formally initiate him and invest him 
with the robe of the Sarmyadn. t, ; 

SatisifiiOd with this (accoiht^ IXovinda received 
tXiie papii ^'With ptefetire, and having made him 
through the forth^lities hheded, he made him 
into a full Bannyasin and began to teach him the 
j>liilosophy that he had himself learnt from Gl-au- 
dlapada. How long the course of disbipline and 
xUstruotion lasted we cannot tell, but it must 
Ixaye been a fairly long one. Bor, soon after, he 
leaves the hermitage and goes to Benares, where 
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he receives pupils himself and begins to write his 
works and propagate his philosophy. It is said that 
Q-ovinda desired Sankara to go to Benares first, and 
afterwards become one of those peripatetic teachers 
of religion who abounded so largely in pre-Bud- 
dhistic as well as post-Buddhistic India. 



CHAPTER 111 . 

PBEPABATION FOR THE GREAT MISSION. 

O 1 

1. him i.T BtoTAras, the Oommkktabibs 
AHH OTHER WOBHS. 

Sankara accordingly went to ®<^«iares, and ii:^ 
that centre ol: learning &oon distingnbho'd Hm- 
eelf in dialectics and philosophy, and began to 
^ attract pupils from varioms quarters. Among 
tj^ies>0 j Wa^ a yoang Brahmin from the land o£ 
the Cbolpys^ . ,, from oraome part 

of what 18 n dvr the Biatriot of Tanjore* He wae 
admitted as a novice with the name of Ea^wa#adai, 
and his devotion to /Wfedndded, 

^'^ehdeared to him ; 
some impatience in the 
minds of the other disciples, Sankara on one 
occasion put his favourite^s faith to the test ia 
their presence hy making him ^wa& across the 
Changes as if on solid ground, which he ie said to 
have done because he possessed the mustard seed of 
faith which moves mountains. 'W’e shall learn 
mdte Igter on of his faith m Vm maSt^* 
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The order in which he wrote his works is not 
known to us j but judging from analogy, it is clear he 
must have attempted small things befcye beginning 
great ones. There is a tradition that he began with 
commenting on the thousand names of Vishnu 
{Vislmu-Bahasr anemia^) and there is nothing 
improbable in it. Many small works of various 
kinds must have been written hj Mm before he 
proceeded to comment on the chief W^dmsJiads, or 
on the Anally bnr the V^edfinta'Swims, 

The ^comm^lary on the is said to betr ay- 
some amount of impatience in regard to those who 
object to an unmarried young man turning out a 
Samyasin, It must be evidently the expression 
of his personal feelings. There were likewise 
many original monographs composed at intervals 
as occasioA called them forth. One such might be 
noted^iasra jsaipple. One day Sankara w'as going 
along the street with^Ma pixpils to have his mid-d^y 
bath ip the Granges. S ffhm^0}c^ ^ 

was passing by him, when^the pupils kkouted tq 
ask him to clear tlae road, as Erahmins do in Mala- 
bar to this day. The man however turned about 
and asked the Gfm^u how he might consistently 
teach ^(^dvaitism and practise such differentiating 
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obsorvances. Th^Guru was struck byl/b© answer, 
and Its pertinency to the occasion called forth the 
five slokas forcing the Mamslici-Tanchalca^ every 
one of ^hich ends thus : — “ He who has learned 
to look on phenomena in this (monistic) light is 
my true Gwru^ be he a Ghmdala or a twice-born 
man. This is my convtction^'^ How the CTicindalct^ 
was able to address Sankara thus we are not told^ 
but all difficulties in the situation are avoided by 
making him Siva in disguise. Another and one of 
the, most popular of the Gw'u's minor songs is 
saidjothare had ,a siimlat It is a poem of 

ahou>' ttWfiyefisJokais/ wh^ refra^ds? — W'orabip 

GfQvmda, wbi|sElp worsMp Glovinda, 

0 fool! When thou art face tq, face yviLth 
“Piiatlai atihe appoip^ted hme, it ;r%peti- 

dOirmnia '.vEhat will save 
^ that he observed at 
Benares a student enthusiastically engaged in 
learning Sanskrit gt*ammar, and that, with the 
ob 3 oct of teaching him the futility of such 
studies in the matter of the salvation of the 
soul, the great Guru spontaneously burst out 
in ^qng and gave vent to one of the most' popular 
of smaller poems, which is «even to-day 
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veiy largely used as a devotional song almost all 
over India. 

In this manner Sankara lived ior.several yea^s 
at Benares, and sometimes at Badari to be free 
^ rom bustle and disturbance, composing his works, 
subwietmg them to the wise men of his acquamt- 
^ee in those parts and developing them in, th® 
light of criticisms and controversies., Yyasa the re^ 
puted author of the said to have 

^n^^^tr^oometo^mkarav abode as an old 
mm;mA learning there fnomBis pupils that he had 
commuted on the Vedania-Suiras, V^asa entered 
into a disputation with him on some knotty point ; 

findin tillPadmapada 

finding neither side disposed, to give way hfter 

P««l Md pr^ed .h., vi. 

b.™ yt ccotro..„y “' . 

Sin* ™“' ”“8 “'P'F.W, 

p Ota Up „„„ ‘‘•'S tW ™ 

Of wianglmg over Sankara’s commentary on 
the Vedank^Sutras, and that he was perhans 

•od «<«, oppooonte bUf-wT. Ito oU mm boro 
may lye I represent an opponent pf that kind 
Sankara could not dnd it quite easy to’ 
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satisfy a.pjd, whose acqu^ipti^^ace with the literature 
of th^ Vedanta philosophy must have heem. so goad 

a xe-inoar- 

TRitiMPHAii Tom. ' 
^ ''»e"m6at important works of the G-iiru haring 
thus been finished and tested and, taught to his 
pupils, Sankara left Behares^ ahcornpahiedl by a 
large number of his pupils and with a large coheoT 
tion of books. Chidvilasa mentions the name of 
a certain Batan Singh as the then chief of 
Benares, #ho on this occasion pressed Sankara to 
stay on with him. The' Guru excused himself by 
saying that he had been asked by his master to fee 
a peripatetic teacher, and that therefore his mission 
was to, teach and preach oveh 5 #^^^ of' Mdia. 
** of j%b' Elhg^of Benares is 

not oflhSCch TO fo^ historical purposes. But, 
aware as we are of the part played by royal patrons 
in those days in promulgating religion and in 
encouraging literature and philosophy, we need 
not doubt that Sankara^sfame and inflLuence began 
to isprmd, by roasoh of the help rendered fey royal 
cKliSs amd princes everywhere, no less than by his 
f for, iiiO'andagiri' and Ohidwilasa both 
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agree in saying tliat the teacher had while on tour 
ail the usual paraphernalia which the religious 
Chiefs of Mutts display in our own days, and 
these could only have been gifts made by kings 
to Sankara in recognition of his religious learning 
and authority. So, helped by the local chief of 
Benares, Sankara began his triumphal progress 
as a teacher. He must have been then over 
twenty five years of age, if our supposition is 
correct regarding his age at the time when he 
became a Barmy He first stopped at Prayag 
(Allahabad) and bathed at the confluence of the 
Jamna and the Granges, and in his prayers re- 
membered his parents. Afterwards, while ^be 
was resting in the shade of trees ^long the river 
bank with his disciples, news was brought to him 
that the gi'eat Bhatta, the champion of the Purva- ^ 
MwiamBa School and the extirpator of Horth 
Indian Buddhism was about to commit himself to 
flames I 

3. Tra Episode op Kumaeida 
This is the place to speak at some length of the 
life and doings of this historic personage. We 
have already had bccasion to get a glance of his 
life-work, but we shall now pause to take a fuller 
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View of him. He xs believed to have been an Assa- 
mese Brahmin, and the following account is mainly 
taken from \<?hat Madhava says of him. He 
went through the coarse of studies open to every 
Brahmin boy. But either his own inclinations, or 
motives such as are known to have influenced 
Christian missionaries like ^Father Beschi, led him 
soon to put on the disguise of a Buddhist and 
learn Buddhistic theology from a great teacher of 
Buddhism. For a time all went on well ; but on 
one occasion this teacher in his discourse happened 
to be more severe than usual in ridiculing the 
divinity and the satih^ty of the Vedas, so much so 
that Bhatta was noticed to shed tears in . conse- 
quence of It. His brother students, wh |0 
Buddhists, observedrit a^n4 he must 

be, ‘Ae’se pious people 

who had tatei4ioMlfh%ihserve8 the vow never to 
harm animal life’ resolved that rather than 
suffer him to go abroad in possession of their 
secret doctrines and the weak points of their 
philosophy and turn tkeh logic agaihst themselves, 
|iib| \^ 0 nM do well toido away with him altogether. 
So=;hl||i/.tn|gh^ as they' ^wfere all' chatting on the 
terra(|h/#f I |he" Bnddhtst teacber^s house,* they 
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caatrived to trip him ap, and dowa fell Kamariia 
©xclaimieg ia a loud toie© — If it he true that 
the Vedas form the true Be velation^ may the j save 
me from harm r He reached the ground safe 
enough^ haring lost bat one of his eyes, which Joss 
#e are told was due to the doubt implied in the 
expression ‘ If it be true !* He somehow ©scapbd 
with his life, and from that moment became the 
most uncompromising opponent of the Buddhistic 
faith and made it his mission to carry on a ruthless 
war of controversy against its followers. We have, 
however, only the account of what he did at the 
court of King Sudhanvan, though incidentally we 
are told tbat he had visited many other courts be- 
fore arriving therew ensaed a mighty con- 

troversy between the Buddhlstio teachers in the 
king’s coart (who was himself a Buddhist) 
and jBhatta, the uproar and din caused hy which 
is said to have agifeled' the '' vsiy'/'j^tvens J' 
Bhatta exposed their '"wi^k 

points' with pitiless l<^c,' "and, "'haltei’^d -ail 
their strongholds '-and defeated" i'fi'e*' enemy every- 
where. ' Then ' he' explained - ' to' the ’ king ' his chief 
doctrines-r-ihat the FMos*: wfer# [true and re-^ 
vealed verbally ' event' 'they 'are, and that heneh' 
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they formed the best proof of their own authority 
as well as the touchstone of the anthority of the 
Smritis, Puramxs and other scriptural works. 
held that the ^riler part of the Pedms relating to 
the sacrifice was alone capable of saving men, 
so that the really religious part of life according 
to him was to go through the rites enjoined in 
the sacrificial Kanda or section of the V^dmsu But 
the Mog^s turn for abstract reasoning was apparent- 
ly only of indifferent excellence, and so he bluntly 
said— “ In matters of dialectics, success depends 
on the Amount of one^s learning and the readiness 
of one% tongue 5 ^ deed that I 

shall hold th 6 faith of that man among you to be 
true and enduring, who, falling from the top 
adjacent bill, remains wtoie !'" ae^epphn tte Bud- 
dhists mereli' kept each other, but the 

Brahihiu: r m«Sy liuderlook to risk his persoo. 
The ordeal was accordingly gone through in the 
presence of a large crowd, and Bhatta threw him- 
self down with the exclamation already given and 
reached the ground like a pillow stuffed with 
du^Uv The Buddhists however argued that it was 
not the proper test in seMng th e truth of faiths, 
for t%e b§dl’ % such eases couM be protected from 

3 
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harm by means o£ drugs or eharms or prae-^ 

tiees. The king was wroth and proposed a second 
test as a kind of ultimatum. He caused a jar to 
be brought into the assembly with its mouth care- 
fully cohered and sealed? and said that he would 
espouse the faith of that party which could say 
truly what was inside the closed jar. The^j^rties 
met next morning and the Buddie declared 
that the jar confetined a. serpent, while Bbatta 
said it. was the ©od Vishnu who has the great 
serpent Besha for his bed. ‘ At these words of the 
Brahmin, the faoe of the king wore the look of the 
iotts that has faded in conse<juence of the pond 
wherein it becoming dry.’ Vrom this awk- 
ward pre<ii»uiw% hoifever, the king was soon 
relieved, for a voiOe from heaven declared that the 
Brabipin was’' right and that the other party was 
wrong I The king thus got rid of all his doubts at 
once and issued this memorable edict— Let ail 
tbosio of my subjects be slain who fail to slay the 
Buddhists, old and young, from the Himalaya 
Urountfias Ip the Bridge of Eama ” 

It has been theught. desirable to give this account 
o^ jBLuuiarila at pome lengthy because, among other 
reasons, It giyes^ ip^ however distorted a form, 
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some o£ the methods adopted by religious coatro^ 
versialists and revivalists in those days. If Bhatta 
really had achieved a dialectical victory at this court, 
as 0 o^er courts of kings and royal personages, 
tradition would surely have recorded it. Brom 
what we have reproduced from the account given 
by Madhava, it seems clear that Bhatta’s di^leotic 
skill did not prove quite so successf ul here as it 
might have done elsewhere ; the test of failing 
down ^ from the hill ’ or from some other height 
one that Komarila had already undergone ; how 
his apparent failure to successfully guess the con^ 
tents of the jar was by the support of a 

voice from heaven, #e really cannot explain. As 
for the king’s edict to massacre the Buddhists from 
the Himalaya mountains to Hama’s Bridge, it clear- 
ly seems to be mere poetic bombast, for the simple 
reason that previous to the day s of the Mahomedan 
emperors India knew no sovereign whose sway 
was quite so extensive. Moreover, this same 
Sudhanvan, who could issue such a summary edict 
for the destruction of Buddhists over the whole of 
India, is represented in another connection w fiardly 
able to overcome a mob of Kapalifca fanatics ! 
In the declining days of Buddhism iu lir^a tlm 
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followers o£ that religion must in many places have 
been subieeted to much inconvenience and even 
ignominy. The patronage of ‘sovereigns and 
ruling chiefs, which in the earlier days had helped 
on the propagation of Buddhism in the county 
of its birth, gradually transferred its support to 
Hinduism so as to effect a complete reconversion 
of the people to a more or leas new adaptation of 

their anment faith. , To .prove that there was 

^ .qf t e 

Buddhists in India, there is indeed next to nothing 
in the way of adequate evidence. 

If we content ourselves with the more or 
less legendary accounts of the persecution either 
of Buddhists in Hindos^mn and the Hathan or 
of Jains in Southern India, we shaU have to admit 
that millions upon miUions of men have been 
tortured or burnt or destroyed in the various dia- 
bolical ways known only to religious persecutors. 
But taking a more sober view of India and its 
people and interpreting these legends in the hgh 
of comparison and calm criticism, we have 
ample reason to believe that religious and political 
fires of persecution have hardly ever discoloured 

the serene skies of the Indian village communities 
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or any of those 'pstrts of the country which are far 
rerooved frona t}owris and cities. And even in 
cities the Budcfiii^ts^ Jains and Hindns hav^^j as a 
rnle^, got on w oil together for centuries ; and the 
account we li€|,ve from Hiouen Thsang of the 
rela<tions betwooiA the various hostile religioi^ 
gects does nofc forebode any, such cotiiing': 
as we are askeci to believe as having raged bvet 
Hindustan so fiercely, under the guiding hand cl 
[Bhctta in the 'veuy next century. Testimony from 
unexpected <ji:t^rters <^ntinues to come in our own 
days th prpye hliat ^ wide, fierce and relentless 
persecution fox* ithe sake of religion could never have 
been a fact in tiiie History of India ; those relative- 
ly few^ cases of persecution which undoubtedly 
must have occixrred were confined as a rule to 
particular loea^litieSi the great capital cities usually, 
and probably tio the ‘ tallest blades of the field/ 

HhATTA AliTB SAlk-KAUA. 

On the whole, however, Bhatta seems to have 
snceeededin oonvertiug many large provinces from 
Buddhism to Vedic Hinduism ; and tradition eoa« 
firms the fact of his having had a# large • 

And' when lie was,. satisfied that Bis vrork- 
fairly oter»';/, li'C^ ' M '.tns have i ref,#y#d. 
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extraordinary course of committing Hmself to 
of which, as has boeo aireadj mentioned, 
news reached Sankara at Prayag, or, as OhidvUasa 
has it, at Buddha or Eudrapur, of which Bhadra 
TO ruler at that time. Sankara has- 
teiaod to the spot, and found Bhatta with piles 
of straw and dried sticks thrown about his person 
all of which were already ; aflame. He even then 
caused hims^f bo be maaouaced to Bhatta and 
asM far of h’® ^ oondach 

The latter ''answered that on reviewing his 
Mfe he had found two unpardonable sins which he 
had been driven to commit to further his mission. 
The one was the destertmtipa of his ffw^ Buddhist 
though he was, in the flame of persecution which 
Bhatta had kindled ; the other, the practical denial 
of Grodin his endeavour to prove the absolute reve- 
lational character of fdie Vedas and the sole efficacy 
of the Vedic rites to Save n^n. The Smritis having 
ordained self-immolaiaon m such oases as the 
only proper means of parifying oneself, he had 
resolved on setting the example of obedience so that 
the world might not have cause to say that he was 
a parson that reeked nob Ms own rede. Sankara, 
it is said, expressed a desire to have the pleasure 
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of a discussion, with him, but, as Bhatta had 
already become tia.l£-bumt, he could not collect his 
thoughts. He* hlaerefore ask^ Sankara to go to 
Misra,^ a champion of the Karma Marga 
almost as good as Bhatta himself. Mandana had 
married Bhatta’s sister and at this time was livdng 
at Mahishmati, ■fcBe capital at one time of Magadha. 
Bhatta, after talcing lesL^re of all, passed away leav- 
ing in the mirtds of many people the memory of 
the work f or wiiich h^o had lived and died. 

Tragic and JEiuH of instruction this narrative um 
dOubtedly soun:<l,s^ I but for, parposes of ^ history it is 
to be feared tli© fart' of the- relsMi^' to 

the meeting of Sankara and Bhatta is valueless j for 
chronology does not favour it, if we have Ini OpoO 
tho right time for Sankara. This toadafi^ story 
then mpst be r egarded, like many other touching 
stories, as having other uses than the historical. 
This remark, However, applies only to the 
of the Gurus, It is in all likelihood a fact that 
Bhatta ende<i Himself in that extraordiiMry way, 

■ his nature., ^ ^ bo; far as tradition unfolds it, seema 
' th-hf.ve .boerr,; : highly ^ emotional;,; .an4 , 
ter4b%’;in 

having sinned and conscious also that noth^i^ 
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short of that final step would meet the needs of 
the case, he obviously was not the person to slarink 
from the ordeal. . 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE MIBSIOH ACCOMPIilBHEH 


1. Mafbaha Misba. 


n-ow come to what apparently was the great" 
est achieveraent of Bankara— the oontroTersy he had 
with' Mandana aad, The gr»t ela- 
boration -ol, this o^ortfe-in aIt,o«r authorities 

is evidence of its great irapoi’tance^ hut strangely 
enough we have not many facte given # 

in a plain and acceptable manner. Taavfng Fimjag, 
says JtfpidbaVa, Sankara went to Mahishmati, 
where Mandana was living as chief Pandit of 
the Court and in great affluence. A fine pala- 
tial house, a number of men-servants and women- 

% 

servants, rows of parrots and other birds repeat- 
ing the dogmatic formula of their master,- — 

Wn — these are enough to show how 

he ’ "^as hvtng. Afadhava^ aocount places the indi- 
dent bt ;ih|s controvetsf rekli^ely at the b^innirg 
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of Sankara’s tour. Aaandagiri, oa fhe other 
hand, makes Sankara go from !Radrapar, after 
Bhafcta’s s4lf-immolafeion, ‘‘ northwards and reach 
Vidyalaja, lying to the South-East of Hastina^pura, 
and <alle<J at that time hy the people there as Vijil 
Bimdu for there lived Mandana then. 

Accordingly Sankara went to Mandana'S residence 
and met him in controversy there, Wh^t occnrfed 
at the meeting is described by Madhafa, hui! here 
his authority seems to be decidedly imferustworthy. 
The only inference from, this description seems to 
be that Mandana, brought op in the Karma-mi- 
mamm faith, had come to entertain a constitutional 
hatred for (who hii.ve/ tO" ,giwe',mpv-th^r' 

daily and other presc^bedr rites) as:arc&iSS,oi 
who Wei’S unclean and unfit for association. And 
we are told that he was performing a Sraddha 
ceremony, when Sankara is said to have somehow 
‘ dropped down’ in feeir midst. This ‘ droppings 
down’ of Sankara we shall eiamine presently. At 
once Mandana was wroth and a delectable talk 
ensued betireen the two, of which the following is a 
sample: — ‘‘Wlieace art thou shaven (one)?” “Erom 
neck upv^rds.*^ ** I asked the way by which thou 
hast managed' toi come.’’ ’‘‘And what did the way 
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answer thee?"" “It answered thy mother is 
a widow."" “ Just so ; thy mother is, Iherefote, 
a widow, ehf"" And so on it went, grow- 
ing from bad to worse, till the Brahmins whh 
were present there for dinner interposed and 
pacified both ! 

After this fine Introduiction, however, Sankara 
desired Mandana to let him have the honour of a 
controversy with him.. And he agreeing most 
readily, they sought for an umpire. 

Now it so happened thsrt Mandana had a 
wife of the name i^' Bharati, ' whose learning 
and accomplishments were very vast and many- 
sided, and whom accordingly they agreed to honor 
hy appointing as ah umpire. Bach began with 
tte''Wli^hhdo5n:that,^in’-€^ he was defeated, he 
would take on ttmself the rule of life adopted by 
his opponent. In other words, Sankara, if deleajted, 
agreed to marry and become a householder^ — ^the 
worst sin which a could commit. And 

M-andana, in a similar manner, agreed to feeCohie a 
Sannyasm and receive the red^rohe from the hands 
of his own wife. And tfcen the oontrovwsy con- 
tinued long day after day without any interruption. 
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Bharati, according to Madhava, did not sit and 
listen, but was minding her household duties. At the 
outset she had thrown two g^ftrland#, one oyer the 
shoulders of each of the disputants, with a declara- 
tion that he whose garland should begin to fade 
first, should consider himself defeated. After 
several days, Mandana’s garland hegeypi ttffad^ 
Accordingly he owned defeat, 'tdioiiighin a 8i:|Hef 
in©o.^5* white Jus. 

leave ' hop^i^thongh we 
are upt told whither to go. In all our authoritiBs 
this lady is treated as an avaiar of the goddess of 
learning, who had come down into the world |y 
way of undeiigoini^, .punish^ 
silliness m her heavenly afepde. 

IS said, at the mistake which the sage Durvasas had 
Qommibted white ehanting the before Brahma 
and his wife in a larga assembly. Thp sage 
enraged at the woman who had so dace^ tp 
him to ridicule ; and he pronounced ; 
of earthly dpgvadation. upon her, ahd fn|)se^honit% 
afterher prayers had softened hte he^tt, fiehidited 
the period of her exile ! According-ly her^poripd 
banishment bmng now ovey, sh% des^irnd to. gohNh 
to her heavenly abode. It was her mission to prdv 
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claim the omniscience of Saniara, and having 
done It hy means of her umpireship she wfts free 
to depart. Bti Sankara stopped her from going 
and heagftd' Ae hofipr of having a dialectic con- 
trovi’sf , ^th;her also ; he further solicited the 
favtor'of VeP 4e»rting only when ^ to 

to it. B^oth of%ose,«queets were to 

Mm He now turned to W«idana still brood- 
over his defeat, and begged him to re- 
■S* to tk, .»»g 

mmrn himself, the reputed author of the 
WdMm^monld -bave agreed to bis victorious 
iaterpretatic^ of thb,S«ti-aa. Hand-ira cjeerfally 
acquiLed in his defeat, and offered to 
sLnycmn and follow him. But, , it 
added, Bharati now interposed _ 

the ffayour . of a oonbroversy witb ° 

Sankara had as yet defeated but one h^ 
of Mandana, herself being the other Wt. 
He objected to arguing with women, ^Ut 
«lxe quoted precedents. So, as before the 
tputation we^t on for seventeen days. Bharat 
teytog to discomfit Sankara passed from one 

and ^finding at last that she could no 
iftifeiadblpat oiihim many other smence, s 
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resolved to humble him by meaue of the Science 
of Love or Kama-sastra, 

3, Sahkaba.^s Toeio Adtbi^^xxjees. 

Now Sankara bad not bad the experience 
needed to answer questions on. this science, 
and so found that his repntatioii as well as the 
consequent victory of his cause was at sitake. , 
he begged of her an interval of n^onth foi! 
preparation, to meet her in argument, which beipg 
allowed, he went to the baafe of the Naisihiada;. 
and in the hole of a., ttee in sotne, forest there he 
left his body in hiding, and asked some of his dis- 
ciples to keep watch over it while the living soul was 
away from it. , Uben by mean^ of his pbwi^ru 
he separated his soul from that hoif 
came upon the dead body of a King Auteruka, 
which was about to be committed to flames, and en- 
tered it. The king rose and all the town rejoiced- 

However, in a short while, the mmistm’s^ 
as the queens of the late king found sq^e tlingl 
extraordinary about their resloredi^ sdTnreign. ahd 
suspected that the soul of somB il^o^atomhadcotne 
to live in the body of their master. , So messengers 
were secretly sent to search for a, human 
hidden in lon^y forests or caves, and ^o ibnrii. 
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when found, so that the Mahaimcm might remain 
with them and the kiug continue to hve for a long 
time. Meanwhile Sankara in the body of the king 
was aoq^utring the experiences of love with his 
queens and was recording those experiences in a 
treatise which has come down to us under the 
name of Amaruha-mtaha. And in the, midst of 
these lovely women and their blandishment he 
forgot bis piomise to his disciples about his going 
back to them ; and the month agreed upon soon 
passed, away. The disciples then began to search 
for bearing the miraculous resurrection 

of Amannka^ tb^y ^ent to his icity, sought audience 
with the king, and sang a few philosophic songs 


which at once roused the memory qf . .jSanhaha. 
Magh^lSibey hastened to the placA the body 
^ time the messen- 

gers tjhb ^ >%had fonnd it out and had just 
begun to set fire to it. The unattached soul ot 
Sankara now hastened back and entered bis own 
body in this perilous condition. He then prayed 
tOi^^fshhu conceived as Hrisimba to help him, which 
' do#n a timely shoWbr of rain 
Bankara was now in his 
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Mte be reteDed to 

sbode^ ibBii i^uismg tbe <dd’ContmTemj 
mtisfied tbe poi»ls* rafead by hm^ 

■wd «t»b&ted t}Mf be 'wm iiade^ om3:iboie3:^t- 
Tbmm^^W ikil^rliaig to Midba^s^, idie departed 
to '-her be^e. Bat aet^^wdicEg to 

&idTikaa aad otber% ebe waatMUbeldipolt^tfi^^ 
in fcbe wr ^ and taken to 

wbett be ew^ tO' be ba3% 

^li^i^'i^ijidt^ied ker,, ’ abe fewar 
4ei te Hfc#’ iip htt, reiidenc^, Bbarati h e?« 
'I^Ay iroimbipped by maiay dwtees at Snngeri. 
And Maiidana offered all bia poasaasions aa a g^t 
to ' SaiJtewbi, )|## >, bp wei #r aifetd bim to distribute 

b »9 which be did."' ' He then becaiae a dibt%le 
Samiara- 1 »d mhm be abowed Mmself worthy oC 
&e mm '^il|»phy ot life, h© waa made imtg a 
wiftthe maineptf Stwiip^ 
name by which hefe known M' 
to tb% day. ' i, , 
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Pandit Mandana Misra, The tbebty oi her befeg 
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adopted, for though, v\iththe donning of the red 
robe, Mandana had become dead to her as husband, 
she was indeed very wise m following him and 
Sankara in the capacity of a devoted disciple. Lastly 
her noble and resigned lifeinher later days and her 
peaceful end at Sringeri added lustre to her repu- 
tation for uncommon learning and wise accom- 
plishments, and formed the ground-work of the 
admiration, which may even now be observed in a 
concrete form in the temple that has been so 
w'orthily dedicated to her at Srmgeri. Indeed there 
cannot be much doubt that Sankara's revival of 
Vedantic Hinduism in India is largely indebted to 
this famous and venerable lady, although we can- 
not now measure accurately the value of her 
contribution to the cause of progressive Hinduism 
m her days. To place her on the pedestal of im- 
mortal glory, it is enough for us to know that 
Sankara considered her to be worthy of worship 
and reverential commemoration. 

5. The Togic Mieacle Examined. 

If vve are prepai'ed to admit that this view is 
the most probable one in regard to Bharati, then 
the yogio adventures of Sankara have to he similar- 
ly examined. The possibility of one man’s soul 
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entering at his own pleasure the body of another 
man is not granted by modern science. The 
question of the'' reality of the soul itself is one on 
which modern psychology has not as yet pro- 
nounced any conclusive opinion. The experi- 
mental psychology of the Indian Yoga seems, 
nevertheless, to be rational enough in leading us 
to the proof of the reality of the soul. But all 
those wonder-working Togic powers, which are 
amply described in Hindu, Jam, and Buddhistic 
writings, are things about which the best attitude 
now is one of suspended judgment. Accordingly the 
whole story of the transference of Sankara’s soul 
into Amaruka’s body has to be rej*ected as being 
undemonstrable. And the motive assigned for this 
adventure is after all very poor and inconsistent 
with the learning and subsequent conduct of 
Bhai'ati. In so treating this question of soul- 
transference it IS not meant to condemn the 
philosophy or the psychology or the practice of 
Yoga as being in itself impossible— that will be 
going out of the way and highly presumptuous. 
With all the deference due to those who believe 
in yoga^ however, we may say that the works 
of the Teacher are miraculous enough to satisfy 
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the most exacting expectations of the most ardent 
admirer. 

The result of Sankara^s advent *to Mahishmati 
was not merely that Mandana was converted, but 
that the king and his court were likewise convert- 
ed so as to follow his doctrines. Por Sankara, 
while emphasising jncma or knowledge of the 
Supreme Spirit as the chief object of man’s endea- 
vours here on earth, did not go to the length of 
rejecting all the other means of attaining the 
suimnwn honmn, as Bhatta and other controversia- 
lists had egotistically done before. This spirit of 
compromise, in all likelihood, made his work easier ; 
for there was but little revolutionary in his conten- 
tions. The lovers of ceremonialism were allowed 
to go on with their Karmas — only the spirit 
which underlay the doing of them had to become 
different. 

6. Tour throijuh the Dakkan Districts. 

Having done such work at Mahishmati, 
Sankara left with his disciples for the South of 
India, and passed through Maharashtra preaching 
his doctrines wherever he went. He denounced 
all viicked practices, and sent forth disciples, 
where he could not go himself, to spread the light 
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o£ the Vedanta. A class of Brahmins here wor- 
shipped Siva under the name of Mallari, and 
religiously hoifoured and exalted the position of 
the dog, which was the animal that this Grod 
loved to ride on. Vedio texts such as 

were quoted to support it. 
But Sankara could easily prove that they were 
hopelessly in the wrong and show them that the 
dog, being an unclean animal, did not deserve any 
worship. Malian is even now known to be the 
tutelary deity of many Mahratta families, and at 
the festival of Basara that deity receives special 
worship at their hands. But his dog or dogs are 
not heard of in our days as objects of w^orship. 

There were likewise KajpaWcas whom Sankara 
encountered. Brom one of them he seems to have 
had a narrow escape. The favourite deity of the 
Kapahhas is Bhairava, the Destroyer, who has 
a peculiar fondness for the heads learned 
Brahmins , the more learned and pious, the 
better ! Such a head presented to him streaming 
with warm blood is conceived to be the most 
acceptable offering. A section of Mahratta 
Brahmins of the name of Karadis have had a bad 
reputation among the people of South India tor 
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catching stray pilgrims from the South to Ihuiares 
and, after fattening them for a whole year, olfer- 
ing them to Darga in sacrifice at tke close of tlie 
Dasara as an acceptable and a highly valuable 
o:fferjng. This charge against them ks nothing 
new, and it was in all likelihood a Karadt Brahmin 
of these parts that approached Sankara at this 
time with the object of sacrificing him to Kali, 
There is nothing unique about this belief in 
human sacrifice, for history has knowui it all over 
the world in very many repulsive and piteous 
forms. 

Madhava says that the Kapalilca approached 
Sankara and begged for his head as a gift, employ- 
ing certain sophistries of Adivaiti^m to ])rovo that 
Sankara could not lose anything by the loss of the 
head, w^hile he himself gained thereby the highest 
object of his attainment Sankara agreed and asked 
him to come and take it, vviiiie he was alone and 
was absorbed in contemplation. Accordingly the 
KajmWca went and was just aiming the fatal blow, 
when Padmapada, who then arrived, caught hold 
of his uplifted arm, knocked him down and killed 
him with his own weapon. Madhava in relating 
this killing of the Ka^ahlca says that tlie spirit of 
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the fierce Grod ISTaraaiaiha was then on Padraapada, 
and that Sankara finding out v\hat had taken place 
managed to papity the infuriated disciple. 

7. The Sringeei Mutt. 

Then he travelled to the South till he reached the 
source of the Tungabhadra, where he stopped and 
built a temple, which he dedicated to the Goddess 
of Learning. Under the name of Sarada that god- 
dess IS to this day the presiding deity of the 
temple theie. Chidvilasa says that he was helped 
in this work by a local chief of the name ot Vira- 
Sena. To the temple he attached a Muit and 
placed the most learned of his disciples, Mandana, 
at its head, with the name of Sureswara Acharya, 
by which name he is still known in the records of 
that Mutt This institution is “ the Srmgeri Mutt 
of to-day, perhaps the most richly endowed and 
the most widely honoured of South Indian Eeligi- 
OU& Institutions. 

Madhava here gives an account of the daily monas- 
tic life of Sankara, v\ Inch is just wdiat one finds in 
AftfUs even in our own clays — with this exception 
that tbeie was then much original teaching and 
composition going on therein, because of the pre- 
sence of the Pounder of a new School ot Philosophy. 
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8. The gloss of Padmapaba. 

In connection with the work ot religious and 
philosophic teaching here at Snngeri, we com© 
upon an exhibition of jealousy among the disciplt^^- 
Even m matters which the Guru might view as 
peculiarly his own, he did not always find it possible 
to have his own way. At this time Sankara was 
desirous that his commentary on the Vedanta^ 
should have a gloss added to it to prevent 
misconception and to supply ellipses He seems to 
have felt convinced that Mandana's learning bad 
fitted him best for this task, and he therefore 
asked him to carry it out. At once Sankara's other 
disciples set up Padraapada, the earliest and un- 
doubtedly the most devoted of his followers, to do 
the same work. They argued plausibly enough that 
Mandana^’s conversion was on account of his defeat 
in controversy, and was not therefore the result of 
hearty conviction. They feared that his gloss 
might prove dangerous to Sankara’s system, for he 
might unconsciously or even deliberately show 
leanings towards the faith in which he had been 
brought up before. They therefore thought that 
Padmapada should be asked to do it, for his devo- 
tion to the Guru had been well tested and be had 
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had all the teachings of the Guru imparted to him 
thrice over by the Guru himself. Although he 
was born a Prahhdkara he had been well enough 
weaned from his earlier faith even in his youth ; and 
had therefore, as they contended, become worthy 
of the honor and trust implied in the permission 
granted to annotate the Gurus works Padmapada, 
however, suggested Anandagin or Hastamalaka ,who 
had joined Sankara in his tour through Maharash- 
tra, m order that he himself might appear less 
selfish in the eyes of his teacher. Sankara felt 
perplexed and vexed. He felt sure that Mandana 
was, by his intimate knowledge of the strong and 
weak points of the Karma-')mmamsci philosophy, 
the best fitted among his disciples , yet fin this great 
undertaking, he did not want to go against the wishes 
of the majority among them. ’ So he suffered 
Padmapada to do the work in spite of his own mis- 
givings, and was really sorry that his great commen- 
tary had to lose the benefit of the gloss of so valu- 
able a scholar as Mandana. To console the latter, 
however, Sankara allowed him to annotate his 
commentaries on the chie^ Upanishads and also to 
compose one or two original works. This unseemly 
quarrel shows the spirit of the age and the suspicion 
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which ever haunts the faithful in full proportion 
to the intensity of their faith. It seems to be the 
curse from which the followers of no*great religious 
teacher can be said to have been free. The reader 
of the Bible will easily recollect the quarrel among 
the disciples of Christ tor precedence. 

Padmapada then annotated his master’s com- 
mentary on the VedaiitaSuiras^ and in doing 
It he exposed the flaws of the Pmhhalcara 
school of the Purva-ninnamm to ridicule over and 
over again. He seems to have been ‘ a vain man ’ ; 
for, having done this woik, he asked the Qurif^^s 
permission to go to Hameswar — perhaps to parade 
his learning in the land of his birth. The permis- 
sion being given, he went to Chidambaram (his 
‘ native place’ according to Chidvilasa), which was 
at that time the strong-hold of the Prabhakara taith. 
Here Padmapada stayed with his uncle, who was 
still a follower of the Prabhakara faith. This 
person happening to read portions of his nephew^’s 
gloss on Sankara’s great commentary resolved to 
wreak his vengeance on the manuscript. And 
Padmapada, having m a moment of weakness agreed 
to leave his books behind him, and set out for Hames- 
w^ar, in his absence the uncle contrived to consign 
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the books to the flame On the nephew’s return, he 
ot course expressed great sorrow for the mishap. 
Padmapada was at a loss to know how then to 
proceed and^ was not sure if: he could do the work 
again so well. It is added that his uncle had also 
had the villany to drug him with a view to spoil 
his intelligence. He at last returned with a droop- 
ing heart and joined his master once again. 




CHAPTER V, , 


LAST DAYS. 


1 . SiNKAEA^S MOTHER — HER DEATH AHD THE 
EUHERAL RITES. 


And now we come to the most pathetic part of 
Sankara’s life. Tradition is unanimous herein, and 
there is nothing in the narrative to make it in it- 
self improbable Some time after Padmapada left 
for Eameswar, Sankara, either longing to see his 
mother or having had news conveyed to him of 
the declining state of her health, left his disciples 
behind at Sringeri, and went apparently all alone 
to Kaladi, His mother was then bed-ridden, and 
was of course exceedingly glad to see him. He 
touched her feet in reverence — setting the rules 
of Sannyasa at defiance. Being very ill and her 
thoughts all turned to the other w^orld, she desired 
her son, whose tame had doubtless reached her ears, 
to discourse to her on things that would bestow 
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peace and salvation on her soul. He began to 
preach to her his high philosophy, evidently 
underrating the*difficulties m comprehending it. So 
the mother desired him to tell her of things which 
she could easily understand Accordingly he 
glorified Siva in a hymn of praise composed by 
himself The messengers of Siva soon made their 
appearance, hut their terrific shapes were too much 
for her and she refused to go along with them to 
the world of Siva. Then Sankara praised Vishnu 5 
and his messengers coming down in bright and 
agreeable forms, she blessed her son, gave up her 
body and went along with them to the abode of 
Vishnu. 

The mother being dead, Sankara sought to ful- 
fil the promise he had made to her at the time of his 
renunciation, and desired to perform her funeral 
rites himself. This however was not easy, for the 
whole Agraham opposed it as being against the 
vSniniis and established practice ; and Hambudris, of 
all the orthodox people in the world, are the last to 
sufi'er any deviation from the clerical law to occur in 
their midst unopposed. If Sankara was a Sannyastn^ 
as he said he was, he had nothing to do with fune- 
ral rites ; and if he persisted in performing them, he 
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VI as clearly an impostor in the garb ol a Sannyasin^ 
and must be hunted like a heretic and sinner. Arguing 
the affair in this manner, the relatives of Sankara 
held aloof ; and in spite of his entreaties they would 
neither iielp him to remove the dead body, nor, as 
tradition pathetically adds, let him have any fire to 
burn it with. Unable to sotten their hearts, he re- 
solved to do the rites without any body’s help ; and 
girding hi raselfj he bore the body of bis mother to 
the back-yard of the house, and making there a pyre 
with dried sticks he laid the body on it, made fire for 
the cremation and performed all the rites pertaining 
to that funeral ceremony. Tradition further adds 
that unable to remove the body entire, he cut it 
and removed the pieces one by one — and, having 
found only stems of the plantain tree for fuel, he 
exercised his divine pow er and set them on fire. 

2. Eemarks theeeok. 

The funeral rites being over, he sought to find 
some means of revenging himself on his heart- 
less relatives. Madhava adds an apology for 
this fit of anger, and says — ‘ Although some of 
the deeds of the great do not seem to conform 
to Bash aie rules ordinarily observed, such persons 
are not to be censured on that account ’ Sankara 
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is said to have persuaded the local chief to issue an. 
edict prohibiting those relatives from chanting the 
Vedas and thus making them unfit to entertain 
Bannyasins as guests. They were further compelled 
to set apart in each lUam a corner of its ou n com- 
pound to burn the dead of the family, and to see 
that every dead body should be cut into parts and 
then burnt ! 

Now it cannot be denied that Hindu Princes 
have often issued edicts, changing religious and 
social practices or the status ot particular classes 
among their subjects There are many historic 
cases to illustrate this. Indeed there would have 
been nothing strange in what this local chief 
is alleged to have done at the instigation of Sankara, 
if e can be sure that he in fact had sufficient 
influence for it at the court of this local chieftain. 
But, beyond the bare mention of a ‘ RaJa^ekhara ' 
referred to just before the Guru's renuncia- 
tion, who on one occasion at that period is 
said to have gone to the young Brahmin to 
have a view of one whose great learning had 
already begun to be noised abroad, Madhava tells 
us little from which Sankara’s influence at his court 
may well be estimated. Accordingly the whole 

5 
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question of this supposed edict looks suspicious 
for uant of conclusive evidence. It is a fact, how- 
ever, which might interest many readers, that the 
jSTambudris continue to this day the formality of 
mangling the dead bodies of their relations before 
they are removed to the place of cremation, A 
knife is made just to touch the various joints of the 
body. It IS also a fact in most, if not all, the lUcims 
of the Nambudris that a corner of their spacious 
compound serves as the cremation ground of the 
family. And lastly it is a fact also that some 
among the Nambudris do not learn how to chant 
the Vedas, If called on to explain the origin of 
any of these practices, they repeat the story of 
the edict and say that the observances have conti- 
nued so long as to become included in their 
smntis. 

The tale relating to the funeral rites makes 
it clear that Sankara failed to become a prophet 
in his own land. There is but one difficulty 
however in the way of our admitting the whole of 
this story as true, Tor, if Sankara^s name and fame 
had spread so far and so wide, as we may naturally 
infer from the story of his tour and his controver- 
sies as recorded, it certainly looks very odd that. 
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during the whole this troublous period ol: his 
mother^s funeral ceremoriie*^, theie v\as not a single 
disciple b}" hiin^to help him Thi=^ difficulty Madhava 
avoids by representing that Sankara left every 
one of his disciples behind, and hastened to his 
mother’s home on learning that she \^as seriously 
ill. Perhaps Anandagui is right m placing the 
incident of the death of Sankara’s mother at an 
earlier period in his life 

Viewed as a v^hole the narrative i elating to the 
funeral rites of Sankara's mother is exceedingly 
instructive as an act of rare filial affection, furnish- 
ing to common men one of the best illustrations of 
the moral beauty and sublimity which are to be 
found in the noble duty of a man having to honour 
the sacred memory of his mother 
3. Tour through the East Coast Districts. 

Itet aiming to Sringeri, he set out some timeafter- 
v^ ards with a large number of followers on a tour 
through the Eastern coast, stopping m important 
centres of learning, in the capitals of kings and 
places of pilgrimage, to preach his doctrines and to 
condemn whatever wicked practices were therein 
prevalent. At Pun he established a Mutt \\ hich still 
goes by the name of Govanlhan MutU Con]eevaram 
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seems at that time to have been a stronghold ot’ 
Saltas, whom Sankara is said to have argued out ot 
their abominations. He puiified theit temples ; and 
the pie-eniinence, which the goddess Kamakshi oi: 
Kancbi and Minakshi ot Madura have to this day 
preserved, would seem to bear out the prevalences 
at one time ol* dakti-vvorsuip in all these regions 
and its punlicabiori under Brahininical influence. 
But it IS perhaps dangerous to theorise too iniicla- 
We are briefly told that in the course ol* this tour 
the kings of the Chola and Pandya kingdoms were 
won over. The neb result ot the tour was that) 
the abominations of tliQ Saltas, Gaaapatijas, Kapct- 
Wcas and the rest of their tribe received a severe 
check ; and permanent arrangements were made at 
Srmgeri to periodically attack the centres of immoral 
and unholy religious rites so as to chase them 
away altogether in due course. This tour of re- 
formation and religious purification it must have 
lasted fairly long. 

4. Pinal toue thuough Hindustan. 

At length, after making arrangements to carry on 
bis missionary work in the South and after firmly 
establishing the Sringeri Mutt with a proper staff, 
Sankara left once again for the North. Passing 
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through the Beravs he stopped for some time at 
XJj]ain. Prom the MeghadiUa of Ivahdasa, as well 
as from other Sources, learu that some kind of 
Sciiva worship uas prevalent heie, Mhich apparently 
needed the shedding of a good deal of the blood 
of sncrxficial victims. Madhava calls the devotees 
of this deit}*^ by the name of Bhairavas ; and ^Mth 
this sect Sankara began to argue and denounce 
their iniquities, whicb roused the mob there, \Uiose 
leader was significantly called Krakacba, winch 
means a saw. Madhava brings in here once again 
King Sudhanvan who has already been mentioned. 
The fact seems to be that Sankara first won over the 
local chiei to his faith, and with his help put dow n 
the atrocities of the Bhairavas by force, when per- 
haps argument had proved to be of no avail \sith 
them. Thence he passed on to (ruzarat and there at 
X>\varaka established a 21ait which is in existence 
even now and has some lollowing He then tra- 
velled along the course of the Granges, in which 
journey he is said to have won victories in contro- 
versy over many great personages such as Bhaskara, 
Hana, Dandin, Mayura and others. But if the date 
we have accepted is the correct one ^oi Sankara, 
many of the^e controversial victories have to he 
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treated as in^ ention«? He is also said to have gone 
to Kashmir to win the famous Seat of Learning 
there, which was meant as a prize t5 the wisest^ of 
men ; and this information is useful perhaps as 
showing that Buddhist.! could be found largely io 
the Himalayan regions m Sankara^s days. 

5 Abhinati Htipta— Sankara’s nro. 

The last controversial victory which seems to 
hare much to support its reality was at Kam riixo, 
or Gauhati as it is now called, m Assam, wine re 
Sankara triumphed over the Salcta commentator 
Abhinava Gupta. This man felt his defeat so 
keenly that he resolved to be somehow revenged on 
his opponent. Accordingly he utilised Ins know** 
ledge of Black Magic, and by means of it caused 
Sankara to be afflicted with a very serious form 
of hemorrhoids ; and though he did not care for 
it for a ubile, the disciples who were doing laim 
personal service saw that the disease was growing 
upon him ; and they are said to have consulted 
many doctors and tried many prescriptions in vain. 
At length a messenger from Siva came and revotil- 
ed the secret. At once Padmapada was wroth, and 
being a clever hand himself in the Black Art, be 
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soon undid Gupta's evil worl^ and Sankara became 
well as before. 

Although i^e are told that Sankara thus got 
well, what followed soon after shows that the 
disease must have severely told on him, and that 
there was only some temporary relief, during 
which he managed to go to Badari and establish 
a Mutt there as well as build a temple to Nara^ 
yana. After this he retired to Kedarnath. And 
here in his thirty second year, as it is stated by 
Madhavaand several others, or in his thirty-eighth, 
year as another tradition has it (which latter is 
accepted by the present writer,) the great Teacher 
passed away in the year A. D. 828. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE WOEK OF SANKAfeA. 
1. THE MUTTS. 


It IS not proposed in this sketch to trace the 
fortunes of Sankara’s system in times later than his 
own, or those of his successors at the various Mutts 
established by him. In the first place the materials 
are not available for it ; and in the next such a des- 
cription IS outside our limits. It is enough for our 
purpose to say that the four Mutts we have inciden- 
tally mentioned continue to exist in greater or less 
afiluence even now, after having bad their usual ups 
and downs in the course of about twelve historic 
centuries The Srtngeri Mutt^ in our own parts, 
knew very bright days during the beginning and 
early development of the Vijianagar Kingdom, but 
it is to be feared that even this has got but few 
valuable records to enable one to write its history. 

These MvMs^ though founded by the same 
Teacher and for the same purpose, have had but 
little connection with each other, administrative, 
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social or religious. Eut at tbe same time there has 
been no rivalry known betv\een any two of them, 
India having apparently proved wide enough lor all 
ot them to work smoothly on, Theie has been but 
one suiail secession in the South caused by the 
establishment of a 2Iutt now' at Kurnbhakonam, 
which has a limited following in Tarijore and the 
adjoining parts. That this Kurnbhakonam Mutt is 
comparatively modern, appears to be probable 
though its exact age cannot be well ascertained. 

2. The Cabdikae Doctbihe of Sakkara 
AEE ITS Genesis, 

It IS now^ our business to examine the net re> 
suit of Sankara’s life and labours. A\^e have 
already taken note of wdiat the tune w^as that 
was haunting millions ot ears about his time. 
We saw how Buddhism rose from the Upam- 
shads^ grew, and after a long life decayed in the 
land of its birth. It is often said that Buddhism 
disappeared from India by persecution. We have 
ample testimony, however, to prove that this per- 
secution is a myth. Biiddhisin simply lost itself in 
the revived Hinduism A long course of peace- 
ful life side by side certainly led to many silent 
assimilations and natural borrowings — tbe practical 
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abolition ot animal sacrifices, the gorgeous and 
elaborate festivals and pi oce&sions, the owning of 
Buddha as an avatar of 7ishnn,beifig i^ome ot those 
that he on the surface. On the side of thought 
this process culminated in the practical accept- 
ance and wide adoption of the Bhagavadgiia 
and its most comprehensive phiiosoph 3 % i^hich, 
unlike the old ‘ exclusive ' leligion of the Vedas, 
may be foiloued and practised by ail classes of 
people. Purthennore the most prominent failings 
of Buddhism came to be noted and guarded against 
to save Hinduism from a like fate For instance, 
the Bhctlii- Marga or the path ot love and devotion 
to God, as explained in some ot the most eloquent 
pa^sageh ot the Bhagavata or Visfiiiii-Paraiia, is an 
open protest against the atheism ot Buddhists. 
A.gain, while orders ot monks were being slowly 
organised in imitation oi Buddhists, care was taken 
to rigorously exclude women from them. 

Having been born and brought up amidst such 
circumstances, Sankara soon carved out for hiraseli 
at a very early stage ot his hte a clear and definite 
course. It was to give a common basis to the most 
prevalent forms of the Yedic taith and to reconcile 
all these to a cardina.1 co-ordinating idea. Hence 
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arose his Panthei&iD, which the fTreat Fu’st 

Cause, the Essence ot Intelligence, everywhere 
about us and iil us. With the help ni this doctiiue, 
supported as it is by main Yedic te\tN, it v\as easy 
for bis master-mind to show, wheie\er he went, 
tbat the current religious sects w ere all narrow and 
illogical, and that it properly understood there was 
oo real antagonism at all between the ri\al sects 
and no good ground lor the rise ot bad blood in 
practice of religion and the cuiitempUtion ot phi- 
losophy. 

3. The End ike Mlvns. 

Eor our iininedute pmpos^, we must be satisfied 
with a bare statement of his chief doctrines. He 
started with the h\ pothe^sis of a Maijn or Avidjja^ 
an Ignorance which is obiective Nothing reall}’ 
exists but the Supieine Spirit, so that what is com- 
monly called Nature (animate and inanimate) is but 
an illusion and a dream, caused by this Igno- 
rance which siUTonnds the Supreme Spirit, and 
bides It, “ even as the smoke that rises troni the 
fire hides the blaze tor a tune."' Pbenoinena appear 
real, for the same reason that things seen in a dream 
are real so long as the dream lasts, or for the reason 
fhat the mother-of-pearl is mistaken tor silver or a 
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piece ot‘ rope for a snake until the illusion goes away. 
The business of life is therefore to cast off the gross 
sheaths that surround the spirit within us, and to 
realise it^ identity with the Supreme Spirit. The 
chief means of attaining this end is the cultivation 
of true knowledge, that is, the study of the Vedanta 
and the incessant contemplation ot its teachings. 
Special emphasis had to be laid on this means, as 
Sankara had found that Bhatta had ‘ bent the bow 
too much on the other side' and held that the purely 
physical Karma or going tin ough a round ot lituahs- 
tie formalities was alone sufficient to secure salva 
tion. In all doctrinal passages therefore he gives 
prominence to the acquisition of Yedantic know- 
ledge But it does not mean that he rejected the 
other means, for he accepted the liarmio road also 
asaviay to take the soul finally to the goal. 
Again, nowhere m his writings is he more eloquent 
than m hi& in exemphticution and praise of 

the BliaLti-Mavga. 

The Supieine Spirit of Sankara is free from all real 
attributes, and the only positive statement that can 
be made about it is that It is and is the Essence of 
Intelligence and Bliss. This has led the author of 
2Iaiiihiaiiiar% to say that he has called JSTothingness 
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by the name 0^ Brahman^ and a recent \M’iter to 
declare that ‘ he retained the name of God to save 
his religion frara becoming Buddbistic atheism. 
Now it cannot be denied that Buddhi'^tic 
losopby had considerable effect on him. though 
it is hard to measure the extent of that influence. 
But in every sensible statement oE Sankara's teach'- 
mgs one sees Pantheism and not Atheism govern- 
ing them And Pantheism and Atheism must 
aluays be poles apart, state it how we will 

The end of man being the realisation of the 
identity of his own spirit with the Supreme Spirit, 
and the study of Vedanta and the contemplation oi 
its teachings being the best means ot attaining it, 
Sankara also recommended less difficult paths of 
salvation for such people as are not fitted for that 
kind of self-realisation. The practice of self-denial 
and of other moral virtues, devotion to God and the 
careful discharge of each man’s duties, as ordained 
by the scriptures, are declared by him to be preli- 
minaries to acquiring in due course the needed mo- 
ral competency for the study of the Vedanta and 
the realisation of its ideals. Man is to do bis 

secular as well as leligious duties, not because it 

will give him good things here or in the other 
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world, as Bhatta had said, but because they have 
to be done , and at every step the Yedantist is 
called upon to bear in mind thes^^ v’toids of the 
Glia : — “The master ot the sacrifice, who is Brah- 
man, has thrown into the sacrificial fire which is 
Brahman, tiie sacrificial rice which is Brahman, for 
the satisfaction of Brahman ; and that winch that 
master wants to attain is likewise Brahman ! 

This comprehensive and pantheistic ba&ie en- 
abled the hitherto hostile sects to Avorship each its 
own deity as before, while it showed at the same 
time conclusive reasons tor mutual toleration and 
friendliness. Sankaia’s mission looked at thus was 
therefore not to destroy but to fulfil, ‘ for it was 
by no means suppression of acts of outward devo- 
tion nor of the preferential worship of any acknow- 
ledged pre-eminent Deity. So when the admission 
was made that Brahman was the Supreme Spirit, 
the First Cause as distinct from Siva or Vishnu, 
the Teacher left undisturbed, having regard to human 
frailties^ the observance of such rites and worship ol 
such deities as are either prescribed by the Vedas or 
of w'orks not incompatible wdth their authority.’ Of 
these deities five had already become recognised as 
deserving w'orship at the hands of every Vedic sect 
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— the Bhagavata for instance nientions it — and the 
worshippers ot these five comprised the bulk oi 
the people, though each sect was sub-divided into a 
large number of mutually repeilant groups. They 
were the Sun, Ambika (Sakti), Vishnu, aanapati 
and Siva. Everywhere at the conclusion of the 
controversy, the precept given was the same-offer 
worship to the five G-ods This was how Sankara 
sought to unite these enemies and to counteract 
their ‘ particulanst’ tendencies. It never occurred to 
him to talk as the advocates of some militant faiths 
have done, to claim all wisdom for himself and locate 
all tolly m his opponents, crediting them with noth- 
ing but folly. It is tor the candid reader to judge 
whether the result has justified the founder’s 
expectations, and whether his measures have 
softened sectarian bigotry and the consequent 
rise of bad blood. 

4. His Method. 

As his plans were moderate and conciliatory, so 
was his method agreeable and perhaps about the 
best to be employed in such matters. Anandagiri is 
specially valuable in giving us a fair idea of what this 
method was. Wherever he went, he asked the 
leaders of thought who opposed him to state their 
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case and explain their doctrines and practices. 
After they did it, he began to point out how far he 
could go \Mth them — and m the "'case ot most of 
them he could go with them some way, as they had 
based their faith on the authoiity of the Vedas. 
INText came the points of dif ereace — philosophic as 
well as practical. Those who quoted stray senten- 
ces (as the Mallari-worshippers did) from the 
Yedas m support of their ob3ectionable doctrines 
or practices, he could answer by quite a host of 
passages against them , and those who had based 
their evil doings on Smritis were told that it was a 
well-understood axiom that, as against Srutis, 
BmriUs could not stand, that as against Smritis 
Favanas could not stand. One or two small instan- 
ces must suffice to illustrate Sankara’s method. The 
champion of Sun-worship argued that that luminary 
w^as Supreme Spirit, because a well-known text 
said — “ This Sun is Brahman.*’ But Sankara 
could quote a number of texts to the contrary, 
for instance, one which runs— “ The Sun shines 
from fear of this (Brahman) or again — “The 
Sun, the Moon, .all shine with the light borrow- 
ed from this Supreme Light,” and so on. 
The worshippers of Siva or Vishnu or Granapati 
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could iecei\e no support from the Yedas, and the 
authority of the Yedas herein was supreme , and 
passage after f)assage followed in defence of this 
position. Ko wonder that, with tins kind oi tact 
as well as argument, he was able to induence 
thoughtful people everywhere How different 
from the method which has been pursued by 
many another teacher in India, and from the one 
syhich is being pursued by our Padri friends and 
people of their likeness ^ These latter begin wher- 
ever they go by arrogating to themselves the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth* leaving wnth a 
unique irapartialitv to their opponents, the whole 
of the error and nothing but error. 

5 His CHiur Piiaotio4.l Eepoems. 

We might now take a rapid survey of the chief 
practical reforms w inch the Guru svas able to 
effect either himself directly, or through the agency 
of his successors working on the lines sketched out 
by him, They are, from one point of view, of gi eater 
interest to us than his doctrines w’hich can, at all 
times, be understood and utilised only by a few. It 
might be that Sankara did not accomplish all the re- 
forms ascribed to him during the short period of his 
mission, but that he sketched the lines on which 

6 
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his successors worked. But it might also be that 
those days were more plastic than oar own, be- 
cause Hinduism was then living In closer con- 
tact with an aggressive offspring of its own, which 
had even m its early days achieved astounding suc- 
cess. Then again both Buddhistic and Hindu kings 
were freely issuing edicts introducing changes in 
faith and in social practice. People therefore in 
those days and even long after Sankara’s time 
could have had no idea of the process of crystalli- 
sation that has come upon our life since ; and be- 
ing accustomed to changes, gentle as well as vio- 
lent, they easily suffered their practices to change, 
wherever there was any need for it. At ail events 
the thinking people had not in those days been 
brought up in the belief that the world had never 
changed and that every local practice had remain- 
ed iust what It was in the days of Manu ! 

According to our authorities the chief reforms 
with which Sankara concerned himself were the 
following : — 

(1) Prohibition of marking the body with hot 
metallic designs. Readers can easily understand 
what this means. The Sn-Yaishnavas and Madh- 
vas continue to this day to mark every one among 
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them on the shoulders and elsewhere with the de- 
signs ofc the conch and disc ot Yishnu. Ananda- 
giri makes a gfeat deal too much of this reform, 
and Madhava likewise lays much stress on it. 

(2) No sects that Sankaia had to contend 
against were found to have fallen so low in morality 
as the Saktas and the Bhairavas. The former in 
these days are happily tound but in few localities, 
xAssam being the most prominent of them, and the 
Coromandel coast showing stray cases here and 
there. The sect is, as is well known, ‘ divided 
against itself/ and the Vamachara or left-handed 
variety of it is the most loathsome form that 
religion has ever assumed. The Dalcsliinacliat'a or 
right-handed variety has been influenced by the 
superior moral atmosphere surrounding it, so as to 
make its once detestable practices comparatively in- 
nocent ‘ to suit the iron age of Kali ’ If in our own 
days the abominations of the Saktas have learned 
to hide their heads m shame and are found only in 
some dark corners, no small part of the credit is 
due to the chastening influence of Sankara’s teach- 
ing and his earnest endeavour to put evil down. 
He also fought against the hideous worshippers 
of Granapati whose rituals decency forbids us to 
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describe. In both these cases, the actual worship 
ot Sukti and of Ganapati was retained, hut the 
abominations connected therewith were condemned 
and abolished. 

(3) If he used arguments against the Saktas, he 
did not hesitate to use force, wherever be could, 
against the Bhairavas or Kapahkas, who m any age 
and under any circumstances would deserve tbat or 
even worse treatment. Although we may make large 
allowances in their favour, the account ve have of 
their ways is so horrul and detestable that no one 
can have anything bub praise to offer to Sankara 
for Ins labours against this pestilential religious 
sect 

6 S^NKASITE MoifllS. 

Lastly, he organised Muiis and organised ten 
definite orders of ScaiUT/asins ^ under the name Da;>- 
iiamis^ probably in imitation of similar Buddhistic 
organisations. The continuation of the Jliitts was 
provided for* by the institution of a succession of 
Smimjasin chiefs, while their safety v^as entrusted 
to neighbouring rulers who bad usually become 
converts to the new faith The Dasaamts a.dd at the 
end of their names any one o£ the follow ing suffixes, 
Sm^asioati, BJiarati, Pun, Giri, lirtha Asrama.Vana, 
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Amnijn^ Parvata and Sagara. This list is given 
occasionally m slightly altered forms. Some of 
the Sanmfasin% at the head of the Sringeri Mutt have 
been BJiaratis (the present incumbent is also one), 
and there was at least one A}anya m Yidyaianya. 
These Sannyasins are recruited from all castes, 
and some rise to become Aiivarnasramis (superior 
to caste observances), and dine with all classes of 
people without suffering for it in the estimation of 
the ‘ high born/ Perhaps this is due to the silent 
influence of the Buddhistic rules which from 
their very beginning had forbidden caste scruples 
within the monasteries. The ParamaJiamsas repre- 
sent the highest of these grades, and one can 
attain this grade only by a long course of holy life 
and the gathering of Vedantic knowledge. In other 
words, men rise to be Paramaliamsas by merit 
and Sankara's writings invariably have the follow- 
ing colophon :^“Thus is this finished which has 
been composed by Sankara Bhagavatpada, the best 
of peripatetic teachers of the grade oiParamaliamsas 
and the disciple of Sri Govinda Bhagavatpada.” 

Profiting by the lessons which the Buddhistic in^ 
elusion of women as Parivra^tlcas in the body of 
ordained ascetics had taught, and true to the old 
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ideal of the Smritis under which women were 
never allowed independence, JSankara rigorously 
excladed women from his raonasterfes which 
meant to serve only as schools of learning, as poen- 
patetio teaching institutions, and as asylums £or 
those men who courted poverty and purity and 
freedom from the thraldom of the world. 

7. The Reshlts — The Future. 

The effect of these doctrinal and practical reform » 
has had a widespread and far-reaching importance. 
We have often heard it said that Hinduism has been 
unique in that it has been able to assimilate alien 
faiths and include them within itself. According*- 
ly it has also been said that it is the most tolerant 
of the religions of the world. In so far as these 
statements are true, one of the best expounders in 
comparatively later times of this comprehensive 
and tolerant Hinduism was, by general consent^ 
Sankara. His followers are of course heterogeneotis 
in composition, but taken on the whole they form, 
according to Mr. L. Eice in the Mysore GazeUee^\ 
and according to a host of other observant authcj- 
rities, the most tolerant of the Hindu sects. This 
then is one of Sankara’s chief claims on our admira- 
tion. There have been reformers since his time?. 
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some of them working in a wider sphere like Kabir 
and IN'anak, who sought to unite in harmony even 
the Hindus arsd the Muhammadans ; but so far as 
toleration and breadth of view are concerned, with- 
in the pale of Hinduism itself, most subsequent 
movements appear to have been retrograde. 

The one weak point in Sankara^s system 
may now be noted as having formed the under- 
lying cause of subsequent secessions. We saw 
that he was forced to lay unusual stress on jnana 
or the true realisation of God and, like Socrates of 
old, sought “ to rationalise the whole Universe*’ to 
counteract the extravagances of Bhatta. How this 
kind of wisdom is clearly not within the reach 
of common men, to whom Sankara’s teaching is 
accordingly a sealed book. Then again, a little 
knowledge which is dangerous in ail cases, is most 
dangerous here, and is apt to give rise to many 
pious humbugs and deluded weaklings who will 
cite Scripture for their own purposes. Further, 
even among the most learned in Sankara’s school 
of Vedanta, a tendency has often been seen to 
make religion more an affair of the head than of 
the heart. And notwithstanding his great elo- 
quence in praise of Bliakti or religious devotion, 
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the injunction given to the less gifted and there- 
fore the great majority of his followers to keep 
mechanically repeating the formula, %ain Brahman^ 
is but a sorry substitute for genuine and intelligi- 
ble Blialcti. This, it cannot be denied, began to be 
felt in succeeding times and led to the subsequent 
^ Bliagavata’ movements in the eleventh, twelfth, 
and the following centuries. 

Another charge against him has been brought 
by those who have been opposed to his philo- 
sophy — that he has by force read his own doc- 
trines into the Sutras of Badarayana. But we 
have already seen that not merely Sankara, but 
every other philosopher or poet known to history has 
had to inhale much before he could exhale, so that 
his commentary on the Vedanta Sutras includes not 
only the meaning of the original, but also all the 
explanations that had been given by subsequent 
students before hjs time ; and naturally his own 
peculiar views and doctrines are also embodied 
therein. There is nothing to marvel here for the 
student of history, for all commentators have at all 
times done the same thing more or less. Great 
men as well as little men “ can nevei' escape from 
the influence of the process in wdiich they form 
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part.” And as for the Sutras, it is in their nature 
to be easily elastic ; and when unsupported by tradi- 
tion, nothiiigiindeed can be made out of them. 

During the last fifty years, if not for a longer 
time, Sankara and his philosophy have received 
additional importance through the zeal of Western 
scholars and Theosophists, and Sankara has now 
admirers in lands of which he could never have 
even dreamt. His philosophy is being subjected to 
the usual processes of comparison and criticism, 
wherever its study has been earnestly taken up. 
If it can continue to stand the tests of thought and 
time in future, as it has done in the past, there is 
certainly a bright prospect before it. If, however, 
at any future date, the human mind outgrows the 
limits of Sankara\s philosophy, mankind will surely 
value it even then as an important preparation lead- 
ing to the greater growth of the later day. All 
true and noble work in the building up of pro- 
gress and civilisation is of this nature, and as the 
tower rises higher and higher, the lower levels 
thereof become the inevitable supports of the 
higher elevation ; and the lower they are, the 
greater is the weight of the superincumbent edifice 
that rests on them. 


i 
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definitions o£ 


» I- 

aside more exact 
Philosophy, definitions which are not likely 
^ to be intelligible to the ordinary, unphilo- 
sophical reader, we may define Philosophy, for our 
present purpose, as a reasoned theory ol the 
Universe, a theory that endeavours to explain the 
mutual relations of Nature, Man and God. Philo- 
sophy must, at the least, be such a theory, whatever 
else it may be. Now, do the writings of 
Sankaracbarya really contain a philosophy in this 


sense of the term? We ask this question at the 
very outset, because such a question is often asked 
by the superficial reader of Sankara's writings, and 
answered in the negative. Such a reader sees that 
Sankara ever and anon speaks of himself as a mere 


expounder of the utterances of the ancient sages 
of India — the Ilishis of the Upciiiishctcls, the com- 
poser of the Vedanta aphorisms, and the author of 
the BharjavadijHa. At almost every step he appeals 
to the Vedas as the ultimate authority on matters 
spiritual, and seems to deny that man can know 
God by unaided Eeason. In his commentary on 
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the sixth anuvah ot the ‘ Brahmananda Yalli ' of 
the Taittvnya l/panisJiad^ he distinctly says : “ The 
Sruti is our source of knowledge in nmtters trans- 
cending the senses ” Such a reader may, therefore, 
naturally conclude that Sankara’s system is not a 
philosophy in any proper sense of the term. But 
a cimeful reader of his writings will observe, that 
notwithstanding Sankara’s great regard for scrip- 
tural authority, and bis anxiety to show that bis 
system is based on such authority, unlike the sys- 
tems of the Siinkhyas and the Nay^ikas, which he 
characterises as unscriptural, he reasons a good 
deal, and defends all his leading doctrines by argu- 
ments addressed to the understanding of bis readers . 
It is also seen that what he calls Sriili or Eevelation 
is nothing but vspiritual insight and experience, and 
that by setting up the Vedas as our authority on 
spiritual matters, he means nothing more than this? 
that the recorded experiences of the Eishis turn 
our eyes inw^ard and thus help us to see, with the 
eyes of the spirit, the Supreme Self in which ail 
souls and all things rest. His appeal to Scripture 
is not as to an external authority to be blindly re- 
ceived, but as to a valuable help to the attainment of 
true wisdom — wisdom which is attainable by every 
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qualified seeker after truth. As Sankara so.ys in his 
commentarj on Frasnopanishad^ VI. 2 : — “The 
use of a scriptural text is not to alter existing 
things, but to make them appear as they are.' 
Again, at the end of his commentary on the tenth 
amivdk of the ‘ Siksha Valli ’ of the Taittiri if a 
LTpanishad, he says : “ Thus is it shown that the 
visions of the Qdshis concerning the sou) and such 
other matters, manifest themselves to one who is 
devoted to the constant duties prescribed by the 
JS^'utis and the Smntis, who is unselfish and who 
seeks to know the Supreme Brahman.” By what 
actual arguments Sankara establishes the different 
tenets of his philosophy, we shall see as we proceed. 

Sankara’s commentary on the UpanisJiads, the 
Vedanta Sutras and the BliagavadgHd are the most 
important of his works and are exactly such as can 5 
without doubt, he ascribed to him. These writings, 
as a matter of course, follow no system, or only 
that, if any, which the original works commented 
upon, follow. This is one reason why the ordinary 
reader cannot understand Sankara. To make him 
intelligible, the main doctrines of his philosophy 
must be set down in something like a logical order, 
and the arguments adduced by him in defence of 
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each also set forth. We shall try sometbing like 
this in the present paper. We invite the reader, 
therefore, first of all, to grasp thl^ very funda- 
mental principle of Sankara’s philosophy — the 
primary nature of self-intuition {asmatiwatijaya 
or ahmnpratyaya). In his commentary on the 
seventh aphorism of the third pdda second 
chapter, of the Sdr'iraJca Mhndmsd^ Sankara says : 
"" The self is not contingent in the case of 
any person ; for it is self-evident. The self is not 
established by proofs of the existence of the self.” 
Later on he says : “ Nor is it possible to deny such 
a reality, for it is the very essence of him vi^ho 
would deny it.” He then proceeds to show that 
this primary and self-evident intuition of self is the 
basis of all other kinds of knowledge, whether per- 
ceptive or inferential, direct or indirect, present, 
past or future. That is to say, we cannot know 
any object without knowing ourself as the knower. 
As to the necessity or self-evident character of 
this proposition, any one may convince himself of 
this by trying to think its opposite, which will be 
found to be not only unthinkable, but actually self- 
contradictory. Thus, it seems to the reader that 
while reading this paper with deep attention he 
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really forgets himself, he will find, on actual 
examination, that the proposition is really unthink- 
able and even* absurd. He will see that if such a 
thing were possible, if he could really forget him- 
self in reading this paper, if he could, in other 
words, know this paper out of conscious relation to 
himself, it would not be possible afterwards to bring 
the object in relation to his consciousness, as he 
will actually do. Perhaps he will say that at one 
moment he actually knows the paper, that is, sees 
or reads it, without knowing himself as the seer or 
reader, that is, without knowing that it is he who 
sees or reads it, but that at another moment he 
remembers that it was really himself who read 
the paper. But how is it possible for any one to 
remember anything without actually knowing it? 
Eemembering is recognition — knowing again — and 
there can be no recognition without cognition. To 
say, therefore, that one remembers anything with- 
out knowing it, is to say that one knows it without 
knowing it, which is absurd, if, in the present 
case, the reader says that he reads this paper or 
any part of it without knowing his self as its reader, 
and then, at another time he remembers himself 
as its reader, he is really guilty of self-contradiction. 
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Sankara^s contention, therefore, that the 
knowledge of self is the constant basis of all other 
knowledge, is quite evident. ® 

We now proceed to explain another cardinal 
doctrine of Sankara’s philosophy, — the relativity of 
the world to knowledge. The ordinary unreiiec- 
ti^'e reader has no suspicion of this relativity. To 
him the world exists whether any one kno^vs it or 
not. He constantly thinks and speaks of visible 
objects as existing unseen, audible objects as un- 
heard, tangible things as untouched and intelligible, 
facts as unrelated to any understanding. He never 
suspects that such conceptions are self-contradic- 
tory and that the existence of an object necessarily 
implies the existence of a subject or knowing self 
in relation to whose knowledge it exists. If, as 
we have seen, we cannot know objects without 
knowing the self as its knower, it follows that we 
cannot tliinh of any object without thinking of the 
same self as its knower ; and if we must believe 
objects to exist exactly as they are known and 
thought of — and we cannot do otherwise — we 
must believe them existing as Icnoivn — as the object 
of a knowing self. In other words, since we know 
objects as seen, heard, smelt, tasted, touched or 
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iiriderstood, as ia some way or other related to the 
knowing seif, — and ca.n think of them only as so 
related, thereibre, to believe them as existing out 
of this relation is reetlly to believe that things seen 
exist unseen, things heard exist unheard and so 
on, which is believing* in contradictions as palpable 
as any can be. So Sa^nkara says in his commentary 
on the JRi'ctsnopanis7i{xcl, FT. 2 : ‘‘It cannot be said 
that there exists an object, but it cannot be known. 
It is like saying tha.t a visible object is seen, but 
there is no eye,. . . where there is no knowledge 
there is no knowablo. The fact is that in think- 
ing of objects, all, whether they are reflective or 
iinredective, do thinly of a knowing self, but that 
unreflective people, because of their inability to 
analyse their thouglots, are not distinctly aware of 
this fundamental condition of all thought. 

jNTow, from what laas been said above it aiay seem 
that in knowing tb.e world we know two distinct 
entities, namely the self as the subject of know- 
ledge, and Nature as the object of knowledge, — 
that though the e:xistence of Nature implies its 
relation to a knowing self, it is nevertheless a dis- 
tinct reality, and not identical with the self. But 
it will be seen on close examination that this 
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distinction of Nature from the sell: is only appa- 
rent, not real. Sankara shows this clearly 
in his commentary on the iifst amivdh of 
the ‘ Brahmananda Valli ’ of the Taittir'/ya Upani- 
shad. As he says there, “Appearances such as 
sound, though they present themselves as objects 
of self-knowledge, (and therefore as distinct from 
it) are yet found to be pei^vaded hy self-knowledge.’’ 
“The essence of the self,” says he in the same 
commentary, “ is knowledge, which can never be 
parted from it.” IF, then, every object is found to 
be pervaded by knowledge, the very essence of the 
self, no object can be distinct from the self, but is 
really comprehended in it. As a pleasure or a pain, 
though verbally distinguishable from the seif which 
feels it, is really one with it, so are colours, tastes, 
smells, sounds and touches one v;ith the self that 
perceives them, though they are verbally dis- 
tinguishable from it. In knowing the world, there- 
fore, we know nothing but the seif. The distinction 
of subject and object is only conventional — vyciva- 
hdriJca^ as Sankara calls it — and the result of igno- 
rance — awcZi/d- -ignorance which is removed by true 
knowledge. In every act of knowledge w'e know 
one, undivided entity — the seif which is both sub- 
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ject and object, because it knows only itself and 
nothing else, or, — as the distinction of subject 
and object is cAiIy conventional — which is neither 
subject nor object, but transcends the distinction. 

But our notion of the duality of subject and 
object, of the seif and the world, is not likely to 
be given up unless the source of this notion is 
traced and shown to be unreliable. Its source, 
then, is time and space, the idea of which regulates 
all our sensuous perceptions. We shall consider 
space first and see how it breaks up, or rather 
seems to break up, the fundamental unity of 
consciousness. Spa.ce not only brings in the 
distinction of one object from another, but also that 
of the self from the world. The self seems to be 
here, in the body or in some particular part of the 
body, and the world, or any particular object in 
the world, there, out of the self. But this distinc- 
tion of in and out, here and there, as between the 
seif and the world, is the result of identifying the 
self with the body or some part of the body, and 
of forgetting that its essence is knowledge. As 
knowledge, the seif is not only here, in a particular 
object, but everywhere, in all objects, for, aw has 
already been seen, it pervades or illumines every 
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thing it knows. As the Katliopanisliad^ II- I- 
sajs, and Sankara fully endorses, “ What is here, 
is also there ; what is there, is also &ere. PIo v^'ho 
sees duality in this, goes from death to death. “ 
Again, as the Chhdndogya (JpanisJiad, VII IH- I 
says and Hankara concurs, "‘The self alone is 
below% the self above, the self behind, the self 
before, the seif to the right, the self to the left ; 
the self is all this.” The fact is that space, as an 
object of knowledge, is comprehended in the kno\^ - 
ing seif and cannot be out of it. The distinction of 
here and tliere^ in and out^ therefore, cannot sub- 
sist as between the self and its objects. For the seif, 
there cannot be, in the proper sense of the 
terra, any external object or world. The notion 
of an external or material w^orld, therefore, 
is purely conventional, — vydvaltdrilca — and is 

rejected by true knowledge. Space, wliicli 
seems to make the Universe dual or pliirai 
does not really do so. On the contrary, as 
a type of unity it supplies Sankara with an illus- 
tration of the perfect oneness and indivisibility of 
the self. The distinction of here and there, of this 
and that, as between objects, dees not, it wdii ht‘ 
seen, split up space itself into parts. The space 
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inside a pot may seem to be different from that out- 
side of it, but really there is no partition between 
the two. The*walls or sides of the pot, which 
seem to part the inside space from the outside, are 
themselves in space, and therefore cannot part 
space from space. Similarly, the body, which 
seems to separate the self from the world, or the 
self ill the body from the self in the world, does 
not really do so, for both the body and the world 
outside of it are illumined by the same self, — are 
objects of the same knowing self — and are thus 
comprehended in its essence. The notion of 
duality, therefore, as furnished by space, may be 
rejected as groundless. Objects, which seem to 
come to us as aliens, and as from a foreign source, 
are really one with what we call our self. 

But if it be so, how is it, it may be urged, that 
objects do not always remain before or in the self, 
but seem to appear to it and disappear from it. 
If they were one with the self, wmuld not they 
be ever present with it and the continual ffux 
experienced in our perceptions be impossible ? 
Sankara discusses the subject very fully in bis 
introduction to the second chapter of' th^Aitareifa 
FjKm'hliad and, as the result of a long discussion 
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comes to tlie conclasion that the constant chaogef 
apparent in our perceptions does not really 
imply any change in the knowledge ol: the seKt 
in which ail things exist eternally, — not indeed as 
objects as distinguished from a subject, for the self 
transcends tiiis distinction, — but in perfect unity 
with it. Our perceptions seem to result from tiie 
contact of our organs of knowledge with objects 
external to them. Bub real knowledge, as it is in 
the self, is nob such a resultant. It is an eternal 
attribute of the self. In reality it neither arises 
from the action of external objects upon the senses 
nor is destrojed in the absence of such action. 
If it were so, says Sankara, there would not be 
such things as visions and sounds in the dreaming 
state, when the organs of perception are inactive. 
‘‘Thus,^* he says, “there are two kinds of vision^ 
that of the eye, which is transient, and that of the 
self, which is eternal. Similarly also two kinds of 
hearing, that of the ear, which is transient, and 
that of the seif, which is eternal. Similarly two kinds 
of thought and knowledge, external and internal.”'" 
That knowledge, though seeming to be a diix, is 
really not so, but is a permanent property of the 
self, receives a striking illustration from the 
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familiar but none the less wonderful fact of 
remembrance. The fact that things disappearing 
from the stream of changes that constitutes our 
sensuous life do yet re-appear and are recognised 
as identical with things known before, proves that 
knowledge is non-sensuous and does not depend 
for its existence on the changing and flowing form 
which it assumes in our perceptive life. Thus, if 
the knowledge of the book before me were a mere 
event, a change, a perceptive act, as it is called, 
it would vanish for ever on the cessation of the 
other actions, internal and external, on which it 
seems to depend, — my attention, the action of 
light on the eye, and the like. We should know 
nothing about it, at any rate, after a period 
of sound sleep, when all perceptive action 
ceases. But we know, as a fact, that it 
will re-appear to-morrow,— re-appear in relation 
with the self that now forms its ground 
and cause, and thereby prove itself as a permanent 
property of the self — as belonging to its very es- 
sence. It will prove that it was never absent from 
the knowledge of the self, — knowdedge which, 
though difEerent from sensuous knowledge, is 
none the less real than it, but rather infinitely 
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more so. Sankara says ail this in ellect in his 
refutation of the Buddhist Sensationalism {Kshani- 
Jcavijndnavdcla in the second f^ida j)f the second 
chapter of the VedctiiUt Sutras. One short quota- 
tion from that long discussion must suffice after 
all that we have said on the subject. ‘‘ Unless 
there exists,” says Sankara, one relating prin- 
ciple in the past, present and future, one which is 
unchangeable and sees all things, the facts of 
remembrance, recognition &c., which depend upon 
mental impressions requiring space, time and 
occasional cause, cannot be explained.” 

It is clear, then, from what has been said 
above, that in every act of knowledge we know 
only one Eeality — that which we call our self — 
and that the objective world, the world of time 
and space, has no independent existence, but is 
comprehended in the self. The self alone has 
lydramdrthiha or real existence, whereas the ex- 
istence of the world is only vydvalimlca^ practical 
or phenomenal. The belief in its independent or 
real existence is the result of avidyci, ignorance, — 
ignorance which is removed or destroyed by a true 
knowledge of reality. Urom the ipdramdrtliilca 
standpoint there is no object as distinguished from 
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the sut>ject, no world, no space, no time ; no action, 
therefore, and no argent, for action and agency 
depen <i timg!. Tl:x <3 argument for the unreality 

of spstee and time, which we have already given 
at soi'TKS length, ii.iay be briefly summarised 
as follows: space is the distinction of here 
and The distinction obtains only as long 

as trio principle tliat relates or unifies here 
and 1® ^ot seeoQ , in other words, as long 

as objocts in space are believed to be realities in- 
dependent of the self. When, however, here and 
there are both seen to be corapi’ehended in the 
self — in the indivisible unity of consciousness, in 
whicbt there is no distinction of here and ihere ^ — the 
distill otion itself ceast^s to be real, and with that 
ceases the reality of space. Similarly, time, which 
is the distinction of 'izoiv and then^ ceases to be real 
when it is seen in relation to the self, for which 
the distinction has no existence ; for, while pre- 
sent, past and futuro events go and come, the self 
persists and knows all. Even this going and 
comiog of objects, is, as we have already seen, 
only gtpparent, and seems to be real only so long 
as objtects are believed to be independent of the self. 
Wheo they are seen, to be identical with the self, 
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it is found that they can neither go nor come, arid 
uefind, by actual experience, that facts disappear- 
ing from our perceptive life amd appai'ently 
destroyed, re-appear in that life and prove 
permanent, timeless existence in the self in 
non-perceptive aspect. Now, as to the unreality” 
of action and agency, it follows from what has been 
said as regards the unreality of space and time. 
Sankara indeed speaks, now and again, of kotiw- 
ledge as an action, as we too have done in expouod- 
inghis doctrine. But according to him its charactei’ 
as an action, as a change or event, is only 
licvnJca. As we have already said, it is only if ytm 
look upon objects or facts as different from tlie 
self that they seem to come and go and the self 
seems to be an agent in the act of knowiin^^. 
When this distinction is seen to be unrejil, 
knowledge appears in its true character, namely^ a,s 
the permanent essence of the self, and not a pass- 
ing act or quality. Then, again, as to the perfect 
unity of the self, notwithstanding the fact tliat 
it appears different in different persons, the facfc is 
evident from what we have already said . 1 1 

is time and space and their various motli- 
fica/tions that seem to break up the Universe into 
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varioo-S paits vario^is spheres of knowledge and 
activit^^^ ^n<^tbLis diifererit selves to \Uiicli 

they ar'O related ^\ritii the merging of time and 
space irx the self, idea of a plurality of selves is 

seen to be groundless. When the agencies that 
introclo-ce fiiiitude irato reality are seen to be unreal- 
finitucio itself disap Infinite alone 

reiiiaiixs. Ihus is ouir own self, the seif in each of 
us^ wiiich we ignoi-jx^itly imagine to be finite, seen 
to be i*<eally nothing bat Brahman, 
anantcc9ii, truth, binowiedge and infinitude, or the 
True, bhe Knowings and the Infinite, if by these 
adjectives we uncierstand a Beality of which 
truth, knowledge a.nd infinitude are not separable 
attrib o-tes, but fox'm its very essence. In his 
comin t 3 ntary on first aniivalc of the “ Brahmd”* 

nandOi Walh’^ of Taitlir'iya Upanisliad. Sankara 

disoiiBses these attributes of Brahman at great 
lengfclx and shows that the terms express- 
ing tliein are applied to Brahman in a sense 
somew^hat different from what they bear in 
their application to phenomenal objects. The}' 
are u.sed, in tlie case of Brahman, not to 
describe him, — for* be cannot be described, as des- 
cription implies distinction, and Brahman cannot 
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be distinguished from anything other than he — but 
simply to indicate his nature as the one only 
Eeality, self-illumined, self-dependhnt, indivisible 
and excluding even the possibility of any other 
reality. To the attributes already enumerated, is 
added mianclam, bliss, not in the sense of the 
happiness experienced in obtaining a pleasurable 
object external to one^s own self, but such happi- 
Jiess as a non-dual, secondless Keality can feel in 
the plenitude of its own nature. 

Having explained as fully as our limits allow 
Sankara’s idea of existence, we pro- 

ceed to give a Fuller statement than we have 
Hitherto done of the vyavaJiarilca world as con- 
ceived by him. We see already that he does not 
pronounce the world of sensuous objects and finite 
selves as absolutely non-existent. Far from doing 
so, he rather admits that in one sense that world 
is as real as Brahjnan, for, in their real essence 
they are one with Brahman — comprehended in 
Brahman's indivisible essence. Sankara is never 
tired of repeating the Qfihdndogya text — ‘ Sarvain 
I'halu iclam Brahma ' — Verily all this is Brahman* 
It is only the world’s existence as conceived ho be 
distinct from Brahman that is unreal according to 
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Hm, Such a conception, he says, is based on 
ignorance and disappears on the attainment of 
true knowledgl. Now, the question is, whence 
is this ignorance — this fruitiiil source of the 
infinite variety that constitutes the world ? 
In reply Sankara has no hesitation in saying 
that this potent agency belongs to Brahman 
himself, though in saying so he seems to con- 
tradict himself palpably. Is not Brahman, 
as conceived by Sankara, the very essence of know- 
iedge ? How, then, could there be ignorance in 
him even for a single moment ? Is not Sankara's 
Brahman a non -agent {nislilcriya) ? How, then, 
could any power or agency belong to him ? We 
confess we find no clear answers to such questions 
in Sankara. His oft-repeated answer is that 
avidya is miirvacliamyd^ not clearly describable, 
for it cannot be said to be either one with Brah- 
man or different from him. In its effect, as 
manifested in the life of a being conceived as 
finite, avidya indeed is not indescribable. It can 
very well be described as the finite seifs ignorance 
of its own true nature, removable by true know- 
ledge, as Sankara does describe it now and again, for 
instance in his commentary on the third aphorism 
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of the fourth pcala^ first chapter, of the Ved- 
dniii Sutras. The indescribability comes in when 
it is asked, how could there be iny room for a 
finite being, or — what is practically the same tiling 
- — for the conception of such a being in a Ideality 
infinite and without the least shade of distinction? 
Fully recognising this indescribableness, however 
Sankara finds himself committed to the postulation 
of a power, dependent on Brahman and called in- 
differently Avidijd or Mdijd^ which gives rise to 
subjects and objects phenomenally but not abso- 
lutely real. This power does not, indeed, make 
Brahman either ignorant or limited, for he is in- 
dependent of, and therefore untouched by, it. But 
as related to it, he assumes a character which does 
not belong to him as conceived apart from it. This 
" assumption ’ is not indeed an affair of time, not 
anything that begins to be at one time and ceases 
to be at another, for though the effects of Mdijdcome 
and go, Mdijd itself, as a power, is eternal. But 
nevertheless, as a power producing unreal appear- 
ances, Sankara refuses to ascribe to it imramurtldlca 
or absolute existence. However, in relation to this 
power, Brahman is Isvara, the Ruler, — the Creator, 
Preserver and Destroyer of the world, — all -know- 
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iBgj all-powerful, merciful, just, holy, the friend, 
and saviour of Unite souls. As Tsvara, then, 
Brahman has tall the characteristics of what is 
called a Personal God. Sankara’s views on Maya 
and Isvara will be found explained at some length 
in his commentary on the fourteenth aphorism of 
the first />de:Zrt, second chapter, of the Vedanta 
Sutras^ besides other passages. We make no 
(fiiotations, as detached passages on the matter are 
not likely to convey any clear idea. The eterna- 
iity and indestructibleness of Mdyci will be found 
admitted in the commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras, L 1, 5 and II. 1, 9, 

"With the personality of Brahman at the 
top of the vydvahcirilca world, Sankara gives 
back all that he seems to have taken away 
by liis process of merging everything finite in the 
Infinite. With the Creator he gives back the world 
created and sustained by him, with all the finite 
objects and finite souls contained in it, and he sharp- 
ly criticises the Buddhist Sensationalists for deny- 
ing their existence, in the same manner in which 
he takes the Sankhya philosophers to task for their 
rejecting the most rational doctrine of an intelli- 
gent Creator of the world in favour of their 
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uointeliigent Pnikriti. At the head of all created 
beings he places the Kunja or Apar<t Brahman, the 
Effect God or Lower Brahman, al distinguished 
from God as Cause or the Higher, Supreme Brali- 
man. He is otherwise called Brahma or Hiranya- 
garbba. As objects can exist only in relation to 
and in distinctio-n From a subject, as changes imp!} 
a mind of which they are modifications, the objec- 
tive world as a totality imply the existence of a JSiib- 
ject to which it is related, — Mind of wliich 
all cosmic changes are modifications. This Mind 
considers the world as its body, just as individual 
minds consider smaller aggregates of objects as 
their bodies. This Lower Brahman is mf/mia i.e., 
immanent in sativam, rajas and tamas, the primary 
giinas or qualities of Nature, and their innumerable 
modifications; whereas the Supreme Brahman is 
nirgimam, without the gimas, i.e., transcending the 
qualities of Nature. Under Brahma, and compre- 
hended in his all-pervading life, are the various 
classes of individual beings such as gods, demons^ 
men and the lower animals. All are, indeed, one 
with Brahman in essence, but they appear finite 
and distinct from him in consequence of their 
identifying themselves with certain aggregates of 
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objects which th^y consider as their bodies or 
liiiiitiogr (i^tjyadhis). These aggregates, in 

the asoo lading ^^rder of their subtlety, are the 

folloAwiog five: (i) nutritive or material 

sheatlA (^ccnnamaya 7K:os7ia),{2) the vital sheath (prana- 
raayct /c'OsJia)^ (S') tr he sensorial sheath (?}?a^i 02 ua^/a 
i^ttillectual shesLth(vijnanamayalcoshay 
and C^y beafcifio sheath (anandamaya lcoslict)« 

X*iie«e a.ggregates are called sheaths (Zros/iasJ, for they 
keep tlie real nabiare of the self hidden, just as the 
sheahlA enclosing sword keeps it hidden. The 
sou], the lowest: stage of its spiritual develop- 

raenfc, identifies itself with the body composed of 
gross roatter ; in tlie next stage with the vital 
power*® ; then with the sensoriuin, manas^ the 
seat o£ sensations ; then with the intellect or 
iinde I* stranding, fctie faculty that forms general 
Gonce|>t>ions and leads us to imagine ourselves 
as agents and sulojects of knowledge; and then 
uitimatiely with delightful feelings of all ciasse s 
specially the higtier. But w^hen enlightenment’ 
dawns upon us^ we discover the truth that 
tbeso aggregates^ as limited objects, are not 
our real seif, and are not limiting adjuncts to 
it. Oo.r real self, we find, is infinite and absolute — 

8 
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tlie (Supreme Brahman Iiimpelf. Our self-iclentifi- 
catTon with a limited object, with all its sin and 
misery, is our bondage, while the consciousness of 
unity with Brahman, with all the iioliness and 
blessedness, pertaining to such a consciousness, is 
our liberation. The subject of the five sheaths 
and our identification with and liberation from 
them, the reader will find treated of in Sankara's 
commentary on the ‘ Brahmananda Yalli ' and 
the ‘ Bhrigu Yalli ’ of the 'J ail tin i/a Opanishad, 

II, 

t 

now come to a consideration of the means 
proposed by Sankara for obtaining libera- 
» tion and the processes through vvhicli, 
according to hijn, the soul obtains it. But btdore 
entering into a proper discussion of these subjects, 
we shall briefly notice SankaiVs view of incarna- 
tion, both because it is an important doctrine of 
speculative philosophy and because it is closely 
connected with Sankara’s view of ethical and 
spiritual life. It must be clear from \riio,t we have 
already said that Sankara holds a doctrine which 
may be called that of universal incarnation. Every 
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so-called finite being is, according to him, an incar- 
nation of the Deity, inasmach as the self he calls 
his own is 5^ally the Supreme Self. It is only 
our ignorance that hides our identity with Brah- 
man, and this ignorance is quite removable by 
knowledge. When this ignorance is removed we 
realise the truth of the mahavdlcyas^ great utter- 
ances, of the Vedanta — ‘ Soliam ’ (Isopanishad, 16.) 
— I am He, ^Aliam Bralimdsini^ (Bvihaddramjaica, 
I. 4,10.) — I am Brahman, and I'aitvam asi ’ 
{Ohhdndogyd, vi. 8.)— Thou art That, — utter- 
ances which Sankara is never tired of repeating. 
Nevertheless, this identity of God and man, 
however real and essential, has to be discovered 
through a process in the case of the ordinary in- 
dividual. The question now is, is there, or has 
there ever been, any individual in whom the con- 
sciousness of identity with the Deity is eternal and 
not discoverable through a process ? In other 
words, has God ever incarnated himself — manifested 
himself as an individual like ourselves, with body, 
sensonum and understanding like ours ? It is 
curious that Sankara has nowhere, in his writings, 
discussed this question philosophically — setting 
forth the argLiments ill favour of and against this 
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doctrine of special incarnation. Bat it is evident 
from several passages in his work, specially from 
the introd action to his commentary on the Bhaga- 
vad,gita, that he accepts the popular doctrine of 
Sri Krishna, son of Devaki, being the incarnation 
of the Deity in a special sense. But in the 
particular passage referred to he uses a word 
which seems considerably to difPerentiate his view 
of the Divine incarnation from the popular view. 
He says that in Devaki as mother and from Yasu- 
deva as father the Creator ^Amsena Krislinah hila 
smnbahhuva ' — was born in part as Krishna. One 
can see very well why Sankara uses the word 
amsena — in part, in speaking of the Lord's incar- 
nation. Incarnation is manifestation in flesh and 
other mediums like the sensoriiiin and the under- 
standing, which are all finite things. Now, the 
manifestation of the Seif through finite things can- 
not but be partial, and so Sri Krishna, however 
greater he way have been than ordinary mortals, 
would yet seem to have been a finite being so far as 
Ills manifested or perceptive life was concerned. But 
if it^be so, it is not easy to see what difference 
in hind exists between him and other individuals. 
Sankara, however, never distinctly makes the tuC 
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mission to which he seems to be committed, and 
excepting the reservation implied in the word 
amscna, evei^^where speaks of Sri Krishna as 
the incarnation ofc' the Lord in a special 
sense. It may be mentioned by the way that 
the doctrine of special incarnation is absent 
from the Upanishads — the twelve that form the 
basis of the Vedanta Philosophy — and from the 
Vedanta Sutms, 

However, Sankara’s acceptance of the doctrine 
of special incarnation commits him to two very 
important admissions, — admissions which seem to 
conflict with the general drift of his philosophy. 
The first is that the state of absolute liberation 
does not imply an utter annihilation of difference ; 
ill that state, also, as in the state of bondage, 
there is a recognition of the plurality that consti- 
tutes the world, — only, that recognition is coupled 
with the consciousness that plurality is mdyih, the 
result of the Lord’s mysterious power of creation. 
To Sri Krishna himself, the incarnation of the 
eternally free Lord, moving among the Kurus and 
the Pandavas, driving the chariot of his friend and 
pupil in the battle-field, and instructing him in the 
supreme science of liberation, there is evidently a 
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distinct: recognition of all the differences that con- 
stitute the phenomenal world, including his own 
distinction, as the Universal Self, froiji other per- 
sons as finite individuals. We shall see hereafter 
how far Sankara keeps this admission in view in 
his distinction of Jcrama or dpeJcsliiJci wuJcti 
(gradual or relative liberation) and jKto\l or abso- 
lute liberation. The second admission referred 
to above is that even liberated— absolutely liberat- 
ed— souls may re-incarnate themselves, not indeed 
under the influence of desires, or as the result of 
past actions, for all desires and fruits of action 
are dead in their case, but for the object of doing 
good to the world, — of liberating those who are 
still in bondage. This admission also Sankara 
seems now and again to nullify by bis doctrine 
of: the final merging of individual souls in Brahman 
and that of the essential opposition of l:arma 
(action) and liberation. 

We come, therefore, to a consideration of 
Sankara’s view of harm a. According to him there 
are four stages of spiritual progress, and according- 
ly as one occupies one or another of these stages at 
the time of his death, he obtains one or another of 
four corresponding gatis^ fates or conditions, in 
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the period following bis departure from the worlds 
In his commentary on the Ohlidndogija Upanishail^ 
V. 10, Brihcilciranijal'a, VI. 2, and elsewhere 
he speaks ot* these four stages and the fates to 
which they lead. The lowest is that in which 
man — and what is said oi: man applies to other 
orders of being also — does not subject himself to 
any Yedic discipline, but lives a life of pure impulse 
unchecked by any higher law. Such men, when 
they die, are re-born in the form of some lower 
animal such as a fly or an insect. The next higher 
stage is that in which man performs the duties 
prescribed in the Sriitis and the Smritis, but 
acquires no knowledge regarding the gods he wor- 
ships. The highest reward allotted to this stage 
is the attainment of the lunar regions through the 
way called the pUriymia — the path of the manes 
and the enjoyment, for a time, of the joys pro- 
vided there. AVlien these are over, with the ex- 
haustion of the enjoyeVs puny a or merit, — which, 
however great, is nevertheless a perishable thing, — ■ 
becomes down and is re-born. The third higher 
stage is that in which the performer of harm a pres- 
cribed in the Scriptures adds to his virtuous 
deeds a knowledge of the deities worshipped 
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knows himselE to be the eternally complete Brah- 
man have any motive for action ? Hence Sankara 
fights a long and interminable Sattle against 
Samucheliayavada.the doctrine of the union of jnana 
and Icarina. According to the upholders of this 
doctrine, both knowledge and action are necessary 
for liberation, and even those who have attained 
the highest knowledge should perform the duties 
prescribed in the Scriptures, though without any“ 
selfish desires. The life of a householder, there- 
fore, is not, according to these theorists, incompat- 
ible with the highest knowledge. Sankara ad- 
mits that the performance of the duties pres- 
cribed in the Scriptures is necessary for 
purifying the heart, and that unless the heart is 
purified, the highest knowledge cannot he attained. 
But he thinks that when the necessary purifica- 
tion of the heart has taken place, and the highest 
knowledge has arisen, ceremonial and domestic 
duties, that is harma in the proper sense, become 
unnecessary, and the only duties that remain then 
are those that ripen and strengthen the knowledge 
of Brahman. Of this latter class of duties we shall 
give Sankara's views further on. Against the former, 
and against the life of a householder, which is based 
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on tlioitAi , &anlvara spea-lv.s everywhere tlirooglioiifc his 
writings- 1*0 a.y refer to two particular 

passages a sumraarj' of his views on 

the subjo^^* ref: Litation of SiWincJiclia^iavtuhf 
will be I'OLind speoi^xlly in his commentary on 
the elev'entli verses of the first chapter of 
the wHich is really the opening 

note ot* (iCiimnontary, coining immediately 

after tbo introduction. His advocacy of sannyaf^a^ 
the ascet^ics life, as tlxe only one compatible with 
the higbi<3st Laiowled^e, and his tirade against the 
hoasebol<-d6r'vS life as inconsistent with the know- 
ledge of: Brahman, will be found specially in his 
introd uotion to the oommentary on the Aiiarey a 
UpmtisJicid. In the first-mentioned commentary, 
howevei"^, he makes o.ri admission which seems to 
he a virtLial surrender* of his position. Herein he 
says that the performance of a Icsliatriijcc s duties 
by Sri Klrishna, the incarnation of the Lord, for the 
good of the woiid, band of ceremonial and domes- 
tic duties by fFanaka and other householders \\ho 
had gained the highest knowledge, with the same 
object, was not snoh Icarma as he (Sankara) 
teaches to be incompatible with the highest know- 
ledge. ^^he absence^ of desire (Jama) and egotism 
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{alianlcdrci) in such actions takes them away from 
the category o£ Icctrma properly so called. After 
this concession, very little, it* rmy, difference 
remains between Sankara’s position and that of 
the Samuchcliayavaclin^s^ttidllY if the latter accepts, 
in their entirety, the teachings of the GUd on 
disinterested action (nishlcama Icarma.) 

We must return, however, to the four different 
gatis or destinies to which, in the opinion of 
Sankara, the soul becomes subject according to its 
behaviour on earth. All of them, it will be seen, 
imply a belief in re-incarnation. Sankara offers 
no regular philosophical defence of the tenet of re- 
incarnation, though it is easy to see, from his 
writings, what arguments he wmuld have adduced 
in favour of the doctrine if he had been called 
upon to argue it out. We, therefore, attempt 
neither any defence nor any criticism of the 
theory. The reader, if he feels any curiosity 
about it, may, if he wishes, consult the section on 
* Ite-incarnation’ in the present writer’s treatise 
on Hindu Theism, where he will find the doctrine 
defended at some length with arguments both old 
and new'. For our present purpose, it will be 
suiiicient to say that there is nothing, /aw. 
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irrational and therefore unphilosophical in the 
idea of re-incarnation. The immortality of the 
soul being admitted, the next question is whether 
an embodied or a disembodied existence is the 
more probable form of the soul's continuance in 
after-life, a question the settlement of which will 
depend upon the weight of arguments on either 
side. But the same rationality can scarcely be 
urged in favour of {Sankara's doctrine that souls 
not subject to any discipline in this life will be re- 
born in the shape of some lower animal. The 
conception of such a destiny for a human being 
seems to ignore the vast difference between the 
human consciousness and that of the lower 
animals. Even the most degraded of human beings 
seem to be incomparably superior to the lower 
animals, and though a process of progression, by 
which higher orders of being are developed out of 
the lower, is a rational idea, defensible both scien- 
tifically and philosophically, a reverse process of 
retrogression seems opposed to both science and 
philosophy. The first of the four gatis spoken of by 
8ankara, thus seems to be philosophically indefen- 
sible. Coming, now, to the second and the third, the 
souFs passage to the Fitriloha and the Bralmcdoha^ 
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uti must sny tiiat these doctrines scarcely come 
ander the category of philosophical, since they 
are not defended by arguments, ^ut are put for- 
\uird as interpretations of Scriptural texts. There 
is, indeed, nothing intrinsically irrational in the idea 
of an abode of the virtuous like the J^itriloha, 
though there seems to be something mechanical in 
that of one's merit being exhausted there in time 
and necessitating a fall and re-birth. There is, also, 
nothing unreasonable, in itself, in the idea of a world 
occupied by the higher gods, that is of the most 
uise and holy of finite beings, where the Divine 
Presence, though pervading the whole universe, 
is felt most vividly, and imparts a blesse/j'- 
ness which cannot be enjoyed anywhere else. Jhit 
nevertheless Sankara's teachings about such a vu)rl(l 
and the way by which the soul reaches it, rest on 
no better or higher authority than the utterances 
of the Scriptures and must be accepted or rep^cted 
according to the light in which we regard these 
authorities. It may also be doubted whether 
Scriptural teaching on this subject is at all to be 
taken in a literal sense, — as treating of an actual 
world and an actual way — or is altogether figura- 
tive— representing a spiritual condition as a wovM, 
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aoci ^ process of progress as a way. A 

carefril study of the -^^cuisJiHaH L^jcrmsltad, ^ 

I., <^ 7 i^ 7 h€tndogija^\ . X o, and Brihadcirangaka, YI. 2- 
15^ ^vliich contain accounts of the Bmlimaloha, its 

coo. fcootJs, and the wa.y to it, does really suggest 
sLicl:! a doubt. Sankai-a, however, and the other 
inter* p*- of the including the author 

of tiies T eddntci Sutrets^ interpret these descriptions 
as i-esrlistic. But tlaere is a curious diference 
among' these interpt«eters as to one important 
poiritJ^ o, consideratioi:! of which will lead us to 
tli0 discussion of tlio fourth gati spoken of by 
8aiil'5i*i*r'i2*, namely tla.c union of the soul with 
the Supreme Brahman, which is the only 
one tXisfcfti admits of ploilosophical discussion in the 
ptopoir sense of the term. The difference referred 
to is whether the Brahman approached by the 
<leuc€.jjcti%rt is the hig-lier or the lower Brahman. 
Two ancient interpreters of the iScriptiires, Jairaini 
and HXc-i/iiari, take opposite sides. According to 
the £oi.*n'ier, io is the lAi^her Brahman that is reach- 
ed lyy the way; according to the latter it is the 
iovvcir. The ciilference is not a mere difference of 
textual interpretation = it leads to important philo- 
sophical differences, and hence our taking it up in 
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til is paper. The author of the Sut^^as simply iiien- 
fions the vievTs of the ancient interpreters, with 
their arguments, side b}* side, but ^oes not clearly 
take ari}^ side. Sankara, however, thinks that he 
takes Eadari's side, whereas Ramanuja, the great 
Yaishriava philosopher, and a great opponent of 
Sankara's philosophy, interprets the Sutrakara as iii 
favour of Jaimini's view. It would perhaps be pre- 
posterous for us to take any side when such great 
authorities find reason to differ, nor is it necessary 
for 113 to do so. The fact, however, is that th(‘ 
soul's union with Brahman in the Bmlunah^ht^ 
which is described in tbe scriptural passages already 
referred to, and in the last three j^Chdcis of the 
fourth chapter of the Veclania SiUms, is x union 
with several points of dillerence. Ihie mul sees 
its essentia! unity with Brahman, but neither ole 
tains all the powers of the Deity nor is compidel) 
merged in it. The Sutrakara distinctly calls this 
condition liberation, and the Yaishuava pliilosce 
phers^bold it to be the highest condition attainahk* 
by a finite being. Henca also they interpret it a. 
union with the highest Brahman, tmtuocn wlmu, 
and a finite being there must always exist flu.y 
teach, some points of difference, 'lint NJakara 
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thinks that as is above all difference^ 

the souls union witl^ him must be a condition 
without a shad|jw of: d.ifference (hlieda) in it, and 
he finds scriptural aiatlxority for such a condition in 
such passages as tho seventh verse, fourth section, 
fourth chapter of tlae IBrihadaranyalca Ujianisliad. 
It is not easy to conceive what Sankara precisely 
means by such a oondition. His oft-repeated 
characterisation of it ag 0^0 without the least 
vestige of difference vvould seem to make it incom- 
patible even with tlie consciousness that all differ- 
ences are mdyik or pIienomenaL But if we were 
to interpret it in the light of admissions as to the 
eternality and indestiruictibility of Mdyd or the 
principle of difference, and as to Sri Krishna, the 
Lord’s incarnation, and liberated souls working 
for the good of the wot* Id, and thus being conscious 
of phenomenal differ-ences, then we should have to 
conceive even absointe liberation as admitting of a 
sort of differentiation though it w^ere a differen- 

tiation very dissimilat- to that which the soul con- 
ceives under the in-anence of avklyd. Notwith- 
standing the diffionlty of an exact interpre- 
tation of Sankara on the point, w^e lean to- 
wards the view tlnah it is the latter kind of 


f 
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differentiation, and not the former, that he is 
careful of excluding from his conception of abso- 
lute liberation. However, the a^olutely liber- 
ated soiii does not, according to Sankara, need 
to go anywhere in particular, and through any 
way, to obtain its highest condition. It becomes 
the Supreme Brahman himself, who is in all space 
and time, or, — what is really the same thing, — 
beyond all space and time. It becomes so even 
while living in the body. But Sankara makes a 
difference, as will be seen from his interpretation 
of the texts referred to above, between having a 
body and being freed from it, and seems to think 
that liberation is not quite complete till the body 
is dissolved. This distinction, again, seems to 
conflict with his definition of liberation as the 
attainment of the highest knowledge, — which can 
have nothing to do with the dissolution of a phy- 
sical organism— and with the admission that the 
incarnation of the eternally free Lord and other 
liberated souls lived and moved in bodies without 
the least prejudice to their freedom. 

We have seen now what place Sankara gives to 
jndna and Icarma in spiritual culture. It remains 
to be seen what he conoeives to be the function 
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oE hhaJcii, the reverential love of Grod, in the attain- 
ment of liberation. His commentary on the 
BliagavadgHd, \v\iere hhalcti is extolled now and 
again, leaves no doubt as to the high place it occu- 
pies in his system. In the Vivelcacliuddman% a 
beautiful treatise ascribed to him, he says : “ Of the 
things which help the attainment of liberation, 
hhalcti is the greatest’^ — Molcsha-saclliana-samagryam 
hhalctireva gariyasL But it must be clear, both 
from the verse quoted and from the foregoing 
exposition of Sankara’s views, that hhalcti in 
the popular sense, as a feeling of reverence 
for a being conceived as higher than the soul 
of the devotee, can be regarded only as a 
help, a stepping stone, to liberation in a system 
of Absolute Monism like Sankara’s. And this is 
exactly the light in which Sankara regards it > it 
is a means, not the end, — a lower and not the 
final stage in the soul’s progress. But there are 
passages in the Bhagavadgitd^ for instance verses, 
54 and 55 of the eighteenth chapter, where the 
final stage of spiritual progress is described, and 
yet hhalcti finds a place there. How does Sankara 
interpret such passages? In such passages he 
simply takes hhalciia as identical with and he 
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finds scriptural authority for so regarding it. In 
chapter VU, verse 16 of the GHa, Sri Krishna 
speaks of four classes of worshippers, and by 
implication, of four species of hliaJdi, and gives 
superiority to that which is identical with or based 
on fnana. Jnana, to Sankara, is the knowledge 
of the souhs identity with Brahman ; the highest 
form of hhalcii, therefore, is the most constant and 
vivid consciousness of such identity. The other 
kinds of bJiaJcii enumerated in the above text are 
the reverential feelings that inspire (1) those in 
distress, (2) those who desire knowledge, and (3) 
those whose object is to attain some particular 
end. Evidently, Sankara would class even the 
highest dualistic bhaJcti under the second or third 
bead. 

Now, this leads us naturally to the subject of 
iipdsands or devotional exercises, with a notice of 
which we shall close the paper. In Sankara's 
scheme of spiritual exercises, a scheme which we 
have simply mentioned above, but have not given 
in detail, uptasand comes under samddlidna. The 
scheme is called sadhana-eliaiuslitaya^ the fourfold 
discipline. It comprises (1) Nityanitya-vastn- 
viveJca, the discrimination of things permanent and 
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transitory , (2) ^^^mutrajiJial-bhogavirdga, non- 

attachment to rewai:-cis ot actions, earthly or hea- 
venly ; (3) ^^'^(^d>a77zaLcli--sddhaiiasamjiatf discipline 
beginning with sanict and cZama; and (4) Miimulc- 
sJiiitvam^ desire foi? liberation. The discipline 
classed under the third head are sa??ia, the 
drawing away ot th.^ mind from things earthly; 

the restraining of the external senses; 
uparat% giving up, £or the sake of obtaining the 
higher knowledge, the duties prescribed in the 
lower code; titiJcshci^ patiently bearing the suffer- 
ings caused by heat, cold &c , ; samadhana, the con- 
centration of the mind in higher things by giving 
up sleepiness and iaxiness; and sraddha, laith in 
all (higher) things. The reader will find these 
disciplines enumerated in Sankara’s commentary 
on the first aphorism of the Vedanta Sutras, and 
their meanings explained in the annotations of 
Grovindananda, whom we have followed in the ex- 
planation we have gi ven. The subject of upasanas 
he will find dealt with in the introduction 
to the commentary on the Qlilmndogya Upa- 
nisJiad, the greater portion of which is taken 
up with various kinds of devotional exorcises. 
These Sankara divides into two broad classes ; (1) 
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those which are closely related to Vedic cereioonies 
and gradually lead the mind to higher exercises ; 
and (2) those which, through the contemplation of 
Brahman in relation to the objects of nature, both 
gross and subtle, lead us to a knowledge of him as 
transcendent, — to that highest form of knowledge 
in which ail distinctions of subject and object, of 
action, agent and the result of action are merged 
in one, infinite, indivisible Entity. 

We take leave here of our great philosopher. 
Our object has been to expound rather than criti- 
cise his system. But we' have suggested certain 
difficulties in it — such as no systems, ancient or 
modern, are entirely free from. Probably no an- 
cient system will quite suit the modern mind. 
But we may be ailow^ed to hazard the opinion that, 
of all ancient systems, that of Sankaracharya wi 11 
be found to be the most congenial and the most 
easy of acceptance to the modern Indian mind. 
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1. King L^r and Indian Politics. 

2. Macbetli and the Ruin of Souls. 

3. Hamlet and the Waste of Life. 

4. Othello and the Crash of Character. 

In his four instructive monographs, Dr. Miller lays 
constant stress on the fact that the central idea in all 
Shakespeare’s greater dramas is moral, and that great 
moral benefit will accrue to any one who studies them 
with care. Dr. Miller says that his is an attemi^t to make 
the wisdom which Shakespeare’s diamas contain available 
for practical guidance, in not a few of the difficulties that 
beset incliudaal, and especially social life. To Indian 
leaders the study of the plays of Shakespeare will bo of 
considerable value as a help to those -‘who feel their 
need of help in dealing with some problems upon the 
right solution of which the well-being of this country 
in coming years will to a large extent depend.” 

Dr. Miller, does not appear as an annotator or critic. 
He fixes his students’ attention especially on the ethical 
side of Shakespeare’s teaching. According to him, the 
plays of Shakespeare, whether designedly or nob, are not 
calculated merely to amuse They have each “an inner^ 
meaning,” a “ central idea,” which it does the student’’ 
good to search out and assimilate. And Dr. Miller’s aim, 
as he 'points out in his latest book, is “ to point out such 
as will accept me as a guide the route along which, as it 
seems to me, they may see most of the beauties , of that 
portion of human life and experience of which each of 
these works is a presentation so wonderfully tiue.” 
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|£N this monograph, as in his earlier stiitlics of K'vng 
|| Lear, Maeheth and Hamlet, IJi-. Miller ^Uiects 
I attention mainly to the moral truths illustrated 
in the Drama, maintaining these to be its proper 
eeiitre from the artistic as well as the pra(d.ical 
point of view. In delineating Othello and Desdemona, 
he points out that, along with much that was good a,n(1 
noble, there were defects and faults in both which 
opened the way for all the calamities ‘that came on 
them. He describes at considerable length the organic 
coriiiection between these defects and faults jirid the 
terrible catastrophe of the play. At the same time, 
he denies that in the oidinary meaning of the word 
the sufferers can be said to deserve their fahi. la«''o he 
regards as the willing instrument of those tsvil powiuvs 
which are always ready to take advaritagp^ of th(} 
openings which the want of watchful care on the part 
even of the best too often yield. Dr. Miller looks tipoi.' 
-Othello” as a revelation of forces which - hkmc or 
less strong! affect the inner life of every man, •’ and 
maintains that the way in which tho.se foiee.s arc di.s- 
entangled in it “from all that is acci.lentnl or s,n,er. 

ficial will be held by those who read wi.sely lo ho 
tud compensation for the paiu which the studV of 
unrelieved a tragedy must oause.” ^ 
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4 FTEE) preliminary remarks on the date and sources 
of the play Dr. 'Miller sets himself to determine 
XJl the Joint of view from which it ought to be 
regarded as a whole. He finds two great thoughts 
limning through the tragedy, and traces, at considerable 
length, how these find expiession in the history of each 
of the principal personages. He goes on to show how 
the thoughts thus tran.slated into action on the stage cast 
light on the chief problems of human life, and especially 
on the light constitution and healthy growth of human 
society. The book closes with a di&cuss;ion of the way in 
which the principles exemplified in King Lear bear on 
the present state and future progiess of social and 
political life in India. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE 
is not an annotated edition of a play. It is a 
* serious study of what is probably the greatest of 
Shakespeare’s works. It is an attempt to make 
the whdora, which King Lear admittedly contains, 
available for practical guidance in not a few of the diffi- 
culties that beset individual, and especially social life. 

I HOPE that the little volume will be welcome not 
only to formoi students of this college but to those 
who have studied in other colleges and universities in 
India, and in fact to all who take an intelligent 
interest in the healthy progress of the Indian community. 
It may be of considerable value as a help to those who 
feel their need of help in dealing with some problems 
upon the right solution of which the well-being of thi^ 
country in coming years will to a large extent depend. 
Mock modesty does not hinder me from saying this ; for 
though the words of the book are mine, all the thoughts 
init are Shakespeare’s. I claim no credit but that of 
making honest attempt to show how his great thoughts 
may serve the permanent needs of men and the present 
needs of India. 

Ctowa S Vo. 115 pp. Cloth Bound. 
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+ --HE book starts with a discussion of tlie inatcu'ials on 
I I which the tragedy is based. It states t.lu* t.wo 
^ 1 great principles which the writer rcgaid.s as defer- 

? mining the geneial outline of Shakespeare's plrui in 
his pictures of life and character. It regards the 
i history of Macbeth as being in tlie main a study of how 
evil when once yielded to gradually in<luf’.<‘s tot-al moral 
ruin. It shows how the central “business of the play is 
to mark the steps by which, and the inlhieiu'.es nndei' 
which, a man who at first ajipears worthy of admiration 
becomes all that a man ought not to he.” Aftei* f.racing 
the moral ruin of Macbeth, it shows Imw hy a difIVnoit 
process Lady Macbeth arrives at an e<jually lamentable 
end. It then discusses each of the other (thara<‘.tfn s in 
siitticient detail to show how the as.satilt.s of evil upon 
each of them are baffled on tiie one hand or smaaissful on 
the other. The book arrives at the conelusion that it. is 
“ as a supreme example of the strife which rages end lew, sly 
and everywhere on earth between the kingdotn of h<*(tveti 
and the kingdom of hell that iVarhefti holds the platu* of 
the most solemnly instructive of the gifts of Idteratiin* 
to the generations of weak humanity. 
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the- moral benefit wUi; 7“ 'A’f ^ ’ 

1 . *-a.ii*li uUiXlit to aocriif^ to one who 

intbis!i.,htl.e oxatnine; tile 
S^terl nnesHa^J® r -ii-'<-’Uvses ~ .me ..£ the vvnnr.lv 

debated questions wli-, eh cannot be avcided bv on.i -.vlio 
tries to undoistana it. So fn- it -oes, Gokhe's well 
known dictimi IS accepted viz. that, Hamlet beinj what 
lie IS, liito appoints^ fcjisk is too hard for him, so that he 
ixia.y be compared to cost!}* vase cracked l\v the ttrowtii 
of a great tree th at lias been planted in it* Dr.* Miller 
contends, however, tluit for a full iimler&tamlin^^ of the 
plfciy it IS iieceasary to inr|uire what constitutes the crreat” 
ness of the tree, anc^ vvhat. special weakness results in the 
cracking of the vaso. To thi'^ inquiry a larae section oi 
the work is given. 


After treating of the characters of the subordinate 
T>ersonages in the especially of those who serve 

as foils to Hamloti, Dr. Miller draws a comparison 
Detween the Prince of Denmark an«l Indian students, of 
wlxon .1 he says that if they have something of Hamlet’s 
strength, they have lamentably much of Hamlet's 
weakness.” He clots es with a brief statement of the 
main lesson which Ixo thinks Young India may learn 
from the most wi<dely known all the works of 
Slxa.kespeare. 
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^ Di Millei shows that, although Palestine is the 
Least of All Lands, theie is much that is inspiiing 
even in its outwaid aspect— that it is well fitted to 
promote the moral training of its inhabitants — and that 
in its histoiy, it has been the ‘ home ot fieedom ” But 
the chief pait of the book is devoted to a leview of the 
wais of Isiael and the Philistines, in desciibing which 
the anbhoi show^s that he possesses the eye of a geneial 
* ‘‘ The woiiJ IS not in its natuie geogiaphical, as might 

be thought, but is an interesting conbiibution to the liis- 
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Church Missionary Record 
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THE UmNISHM)S. 


Witli Text in Devanag'iri Sankaras Comnientaiy 
and English Translation 

Published by V C SBSfJACfiARRI, BA, B.L , M R A S. 

I ir & V Tianslated by SITARA1 \Ia. SASTBIAR 
VaIs niivIV Translated by PANDIT GANGA'NATHJHA. 

doth Paper 
Boiiad Bound 
*Rs A Ks \ 

Vol I - ISA, KENA AND MUNDAKA 2 0 18 

Vol II -THE KATHA Sc PRASNA 18 10 

Vol III— THE CHH’ANDOGYA— 

part I — The first 4 Adhya’yas 2 0 18 

Vol IV --THE CHH'ANDOGYA— 

PART II — The last 4 Adhya'yas 18 10 

Vol V— AtTAREYA SiTAirriRIYA 14 i q 

^'olnmes avilahle for mle hPixtraU hj 
SELECT OPINIONS. 

Prof T W Rhys Davids - 7^ ,s7*6///.v wrU dnur 

Mr Bal Gungadhar 7 ilak,— 7///' wo)li (vpprms in fn 
Ihaveno doubt that youi bouk^ 
will pio^e to bo ot giealuse to the public, Gspo(uaIl\ to 
the Tni^lish-ieadinii class 

Lt. Col. A W Smart.-I nave in paits compuocl willi 
flit .ni-inal and /rud it a i,ood and JiiUhhil Iraiisliitum 
^Madras Mail — Sankaia’s commontaiies ou Hitsc 
t-TonNliadsaie translated in this bonk in an .lecni.itn 
and siea. »tvle, while tlie lendeiings nio as liteial as 
possible. 


APPLY TO-6 A NATESAN & CO, ESPLANADE, MADRAS 




^ THE SRI-BHASHYA OF RAMAHUJACHARYA . 




With an onthn-e of contents 

TRANSLATIJD into ENGLISH B\ 

y^RGF M BANGACHAIUAR, A\ l , M A 


Z and 

Mr M V VARADARA JA AIVANGAK, B A 11 I 

Vol. F^noe Rs & 

The Madras Mail says : 

Mr Ranga Chaiiai has piefixed to bih tiaosUtion a 
liicict analytical outline of contents which should a:o fai 
to assist leadeis 5n studying and undeistaudintr a 
highly technical and argiimentatiie woik like the »^ii 
Bhasliva •’ The Volume is complete in itself and 
deals with the most, impoitant paib of HamaimiaV 
comrnentaiy ^ 

T^O'ofassoT [i7th Itiiiii Goswaiii I ^ M A oj Laluyit^ \^lltt^ — 

The book IS very a.blyh an slated The analytical out- 
line of contents giv^'en in the beginning well pi epaies a 
leadei foi the peui'sal of the Acharya woik Eveivthuic; 
about the book it, excellent — the papei, binding and 
pnnting 

PTofe^'ior Oim'oll, Oaouhridge, says — 

The tianslation seems to me to be very caiefullv done, 
and I am astonished to see into what good Enalish tbe 
diflicnlt onginal has been put 

Dr Thhxnt, Allahahad , says — 

It gives me gieab pleasme to say that voui tianslation 
in my opinion a veiy scholaily and meiitoiioii" pei- 
1 on nance 

Lille Prof Maoi Mitlle7\ Ooyford, says — 

I Icel vmy grateful to you and piond to accept voui 
tianshition of the Sn-Bhashya And as fai as 1 have 
been able to judge it is collect. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF ANCIENT INDIA 

By EL \NDAI GOPALA AIYAR, B A , B L 

Pleader^ Oh ittooi 

\ The Befpnnnif/ of the Kah yuga, 
j yhe Pate of the Mahahharata War 
Struts j Pour Yagas ® 


Price Re 7-4 


jEL-Hic: nr 


ORINIOIMS. 


3Ii G. R S Mead in the THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW' 
J^ondon — Tlie small volume of 156 pp befoie us is 
siMiabtfonsaid, compact, diiect, disci iminating, and 
objective It IS wiitten on pm ely scientific lines, and 
displays au intimate acquaintance with the leseavchos of 
’Western Oiientalists it is also wntten with a wide 
knovled^e of Indian Souices 

THE IMADHAS MAIL -~-iMi Gopala Aiyar has biou£rht 
to beai on his leally patuofcic undei taking a vast amount 
of patience and scliolai ship, and has made a bubstantial 
contnbutiun to the hteialuie on the subiect of Indian 
Chtonology, foi which ho deseives the thanks of his 
fonnti vnien 

THE HIHDOO PATRIOT — A lemaikable voliirno 
We eonffiatulnte the authoi on the ability and piiidition 
he has shown in wilting his book. 

THE HINDU —A veiy inteiebting book The 
volume befoie us displays consideiable onginal leseaich 

PRABI DHA 13HARATA — The woik befoie us is 
anothei inilesi-one in this path. It is a lepimt of papcis 
ouginallv contiibuted to Mi Katesan’s excellent maua- 
/ine, THE INDIAN REVIEW , and its issue in book fmm 
has been a seivice to educated India 

THE MAHRATTA — He has brought to beat upon 
the ijuestion inipoitant and hitheifco unthought of evidence 
tioni many diHeient souices 

-ijijihf to— a . 4 . JVatesan ^ 6’o , Esplanade, Mailrns. 




Malabar and its Folk 



systeinatzc description of the social customs 
and institutions of 3talabar. \ 

T. K. GOPAL PANIKKAR, BA i 

♦ 1 

Wl'ril AN INTRODUCllON BY THL ' 

Rev F. W. KELLETT, IVI A , F.M U J 

OOINJT'ElIM'rS 

1 Thouc/Ufcs on MaUbai 2 A Malabai Nau Taiawad* j 
3 Maiimjakkatbnyarn 4 Local Tia(htion‘> and Siipeisti- i 
tions 5 The Malabai Diania 6. The Otiatu Ke^ti^aL ! 

7 The Vihho L^estival 8 The Thmuathira Festival * 

9 Feudnlisni in Malabai 10 Cock-k estival at Cianga" ! 
noie. 11 The iCetfcu Kallianam 12 SeipentAv oislup j 
13 Some Depi ess ed Classes. 14 Village Life 15- Some j 
Phases of Keligious Life 16 Glossaiy j 

Malabai no ordinaiy Indian dihtiict Both distiict | 
.ind people aie cleaily inaiked off fiom the lest of India , 
and have feaimes all thou own As e\en a glance at I 
the contents of this book will show thoj have a social [ 
oigamsation, maiiiage customs, a law of inheiitance, | 
festivals and lelig^ious lites that distinguish them fioni 
then neighbouis Mi Panikkai’s book is well adapted . 
to open up lines along which new modes ot thought may 
pass to the nniids of thinking men ^ And so hisbook 
should have foi them the value ot inteipieting to them 
some C)f the pi actices whose meaning they have wholly 
01 ptU tially lo'it. — Rev P' W KELLETT | 

price ©ne iRupee Crown S vo , 215 pp I 

Appli/ A. JVATICSAN 4’ Co,, Esplanade, Mair ah, j 


Zaies of ^eniiaUvama. 

aUL' FAMOUS COURT JRSTEE OF SOUTHERN INDIA 

By Pandit S M Natesa Sastri, B.A , M.F.L.S. 

{Memler of the Loiidon FolUore Societi/ ) 

Priee — Hs EIGHT 
Contents 

B ECOMING- a Piofessional Jesfcei Escaping from the 
punishment of being tiampled by an Elephant. 
Escaping fiotn the pimishraent of being cut oil by 
the swoid Appealing with his head concealed 
Getting the sentiies whipped Obtaining absolute license 
to make lokes. Cauterization of Biahmans. Reaiinar a 
colt Keaung a kitten Piufiting by the laboui of thieves 
A gieat cloctoi oveithiovvn An unsuccessful convcision 
A gieat poet disgiaced Deceiving the wiestlei Con- 
ting a black dog into a white dog Executing the 
paintings Requesting to piotcct his family 

Select Press Opinions 

On \l oml Mihtavif —The tales are aiiuising and 

to the folklorist may be of special inteicst 
Fhe West —Delightful leading 

Lnelniojv Advocate — The stones which leserable oiu own 
Bubal anecdotes aie really amusing 
Madras Tmes — Highly inteiestnig and amusing, 
hiiha — “ Cuiious and inteiesting ” 

Ar^fn Pat'^ili.a — The tales aie full of huraoni, veiy amus- 
ing and calculated to biigbten up a sad countenance 
.it once 
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HAND-BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW. 

By N. K. RAMASAMI ITER, 

Co'HO't Vainly Madras^ an(^ Author of 
“ A Hand-Boolt of Cixnl Lam ” 

THE BOOK CONTAINS — 

iNTROBtroTiON. — (i) Science of Law (ii) Pnnciples of 
Jjaw Oh) Tabaldi scheme of the Divisions of Law 

Part I —Substantive Law — Tabulai scheme of the 
Indian Penal Code The Indian Penal Code giving cleai ly 
the definitions and elements of the seveial offences and 
closely and analytically following the language of the 
(Jode 

Part IL— Adjective Law — O biect and scope of 
Evidence and Piocedme Tabulai scheme of the Indian 
Evidence Act, Cleai analysis of the Evidence Act, with 
tables of the moie difficnlfc portions following Closely the 
Act Tabulai scheme of the Otiminal Pioceduie Code. 
Cleai analysis of the piovisions ot the Code 

Appendix A — Tabulai statements of the offence^ 
undei the Indian Penal Code with punishment and 
oMiei pal ticulais B & 0 — Oidinaiy and additional poweis 
(d Magistrates undei the Criminal Proceduie Code D. — 
Geneial Legal Maxims E — Foieign Legal maxims s^ie- 
cially 1 elating to Evidence with English Equivalents 

Price Rs. 2. 


to —G A NA'LESAN Co ^ Esplanade^ Madrai^, 
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UNDERTAKE 


BOOK AND JOB WORK 


OE EVERY DUaCRIRlUON [N | 

Sftffltsh, Satm/, beluga & Sanskrit- Sevanagari. ^ 


TRIAL SOLICITED. TERMS- MODERATE. 


Estimates on applicaticn, 

G A. NATESAN. B.A., 

Managing Propnetoi 
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IP lice lRe??uceD 

ipi'ospct'oiis iBvitisl) SuiJin. 


A HLATIQXi FUOaa OFFICIAL IlECOltV^ 

St/ William C. €. 

ON MANi. WOFtlcs ay LMjIAV cOMililON". 

This Work, retying on o bridal facts alone, exhibits a 
deplorable of things, 

COjSj-'i'ISlsrT.S 

¥i oem 

1 India 1 tiled by pie-o on ceived ideas, not in awt-oid- 
ance with tacts 3 IndiEi. at the beginning oi the i;cn- 
3 Whose IS tbo -R.g;ricultuial arrd ludiistiial 
wealth o£ India 4 Farrxines theii piesentfietiuency 
and the cause of that fieq^nency 5. The extiaoidinaiy 
amount of the piecioiis metals absoibed by the people 

0 The ‘Tiibute’ what it is, how it uoiks 7 The 
‘ chain ’ Its extent, its cou ser_£tiences 8 No tiade with 
two bandied millions of tlae^Indian people— with the ex- 
ception of one aiticle. 9, fs India distiessed i We see 
110 disUess 10. The coaeftitiou of the people 11 The 
alleged iiioiuased agiicultixral and non agiicultuial in- 
come. 12. piesent oootiomic condition ot India. 

The Kerned V 

No one who is desiions of learning why India is now 
contiiinally Fanune-sfcuken^ or who wishes to do India 
SCI vice, can aiVoid to mis 3 bins book. 

From Rs. V'-S, to Rs. 4 . 


iPtfcc 


•|RCOUCC& 


Poverty and Un- British 
Rule In India.i^i 


BY DADABHAl 


nadroji. 


IS a compeudium and repiint of all that the 
I aiithoi has utteied on this, and on knidied sub- 
& ;jeGts, dining a long and busy lile Tlieso consist 
of a papei le^d befoie the JEaat India Association in 1876, 
coriesponclence with the India 0/hce 1883, a inctnoian- 
dnm on the moial poveily ot India oi 1880, papois of 
1887 lefiiting ai tides by Sn Mountstu,nt Giant Dull, tlie 
authors speeches in the House oi Commons in 1894 and 
1895, his contnbntions wntton in 1895 to the lioyal 
Commission on Indian Expeiiditnic, a papoi on the smnib 
taneous exarnmation question, his statements submitted 
to the Indian Cuiiency Committee in 1898, scle(‘lions 
from his add 1 esses, and a papet on tlie ytato and Gov- 
einment of India undei its native iiilois 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS 

Ml Naoiop’s labouis on behalf of India ucJiIy doseive 
a peimanent lecoid and this volume i.s thcidou* to be 
heaitily welcomed It is a stoiehonso of infoiimtion 
foi students of Indian economics and it i*- somolhing 
more than that, Mr Naoiop is an iinfaultoi iiig fuend at 
England The England that ho admiies is the countiy 
whose sentiments weie clothed in noble laiiguag(‘ in 
the pioclamation of 1858 the England that lie cati- 
cises IS the countiy that has insisted on niling India as 
a conqueioi instead of a tinstee ” — JJathf AVw.s 

‘•It gives a largo numbei of mconti ovoitibio facts as 
to the terrible state to which India has been i educed 
by Impel lalistic gieed ” — Humane Review 

“ Theie is no gainsaying the gi eat value ol it ''—Seotmuan 

From Rs 6 (Six,) to Rs. 4. 
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THE ECONOMIC HISTORY 

OF BRITISH INDIA. 


BY ROWiESH CHUNDER DUTT, Cl E., I C.S 

IS a deal and succinofc Hisfcoiy of Indian Agii- 
cnllme, La^icl Settlements, Tiacle and Commeice 
the Jinancial policy of the East India Company and lat- 
teily of the Goveinment of India The book will be 
found to be a valuable guide to the study of the economic 
condition of India, as Mi Dubt has had hee access to ^ 
the voluminous Stale Documents, Blue Books, Minutes^ ^ 
Despatches as well as Kepotbs of Pailianientaiy Commit- i 
ties on Indian affans fiom the middle of the 18bh centiiiy 

Price Rs. 5-8-0. i 


Othei’ Books By Mr DUTT 

THE LAKE OF PALMS -Being the authoi s 
social novel, enlarged and adapted into English 

and publibhed in England with one illustiatioa, Bs 3 
OPEN LETTEES TO LOED CUEZON on Famines j 
and L.ind Assessments in India, Rs. 4-8-0 j 

SPEECHES AND PAPERS. Fust Senes contain- j 
ing Congress Speech of 1899, and speeches in England, 
1897-1900 ; iSecond Senes containing Speeches in En- 
gland, 1901, & Replies to Loid Curzon’s Land Resolution 
Hh 2, each volume V 

CIVILISATION IN ANCIENT INDIA, complete 
in one volume Rs 5-0-0 

EPICS AND LAYS OF ANCIENT INDIA con- 
densed into Engh&h vei’-e with an intioduction by the 
Right lion F. Max Mallei New cheapei Edition Rs 5. A 


G. A. NATESAN & GO, ESPLANADE, MADRAS. ^ 







i Jnbiati Special IRcforin. 

j EI)ITE[) BY 

I C. Y. CHINTAMANL 

i The book confcains foiiitcon oii'-;ii»nl aidt f>ii tin* 
k most uiipoifcant Social Rofoini subjc^K b\ soiiu* (»1 IIk* 
f best writeis aod thmkeis HI India , a!l tin* addicsscs of 
[ Ml Justice Ranade and all Piosidentnd .iddr(‘''St at the* 
f Indian Social Confeience and othei u^clitl ibitm^ 
i So far as we know, no such \olunu! (iii Sneud Itolmm 
I treating of such a \aiiefcy of subjects, (!on(.iinin*’ such 
^ luminous mafctei, and wi itten by such able m<'u n.is m 
I existence betoie the appoaranoo oi this Inuik, Mtm and 
^ women inseaicb of knowledge on the in<ncuM‘rit (»l .social 
^ piogiess in India sought in \ain lor a vtdumc which 
r would give them all the infoirnation ni(‘y needed Hut 
f now, tliey can obtain all they wantfioui tluM'dilnui undci 
ie\ie\v. The siibicots contained in tlic butik .tu* 1 1 udilcly 
f treated, impaitially discussed ainl <*utn is( d and lomi a 
^ mine of mfoimabion They deal witli almost all I be (opu s 
f which any one Intel ested 111 the subject seeks to know 
/ The auangemenl ot the volume is goud ^ A<horaft 

\ of [ncha 

‘ Has bi ought togetliei in one \oluun*, ad that is best, m 
the wiitings of the most icasomible ninl mo t distujgui.de 
ed of Indian Social Reformers.— 

800 pp demy octa\o, beautifully punted «m 
good glazed papeu and handsomely bjamd 
m full cloth, v\ith gilt lettonug, 

Price Rs, 3-8. 

a. A. NATESAN & CO., ESPLANADE. MADKAS. 
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I NOBLE LIVING I 

^ Being Essays on Religious and Moral Subjects H 




COMDIL3i5D BY 


P. V SESHAGIRI RAO. 
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Select Press Opinions 

Madras Standard. — The compilation contains, 
amoni>st otliei things, inastei pieces fiotn such men as 
Di . Martmean, Di Channing, Theodoie Paikei, Emei&on, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, Johnson and Addison 

The Hindu — The book consists ol 127 essays culled 
and clipped fiom the mastei pieces ot the English 
language, containing some of the gieatest thoughts of 
some of the gieatest ramds and foirns a most inteiesting 
and instinctive study foi the young as well as the old 

The Theosophist —A choice collection of valuable 
extiacts on racial subjects fiom the woild’s best wnteis 

The Christian Patriot — Tne book will do admiiably 
as a book of lefeience foi those who wish to seek for 
infoimation oi advice 

The Christian College Magazine — Mi Seshagiri 
Kao has heie collecled a number ot extracts on such sub- 
jects as Simplicity, the Reality of Siia, Eaily Rising, 
Success, Sympathy, Bhakbi. His lange is fiom the Imi- 
tation of Chiist to the Gita, and fiom Rnskin and 
Addison to the unknown contiibutois to Indian news- 
papeis The exUacts aie not long and aie usually 
suggestive, and we can well believe that men ot in- 
detei inmate leligion might lind moial stimulus in lead- 
ing them 

Mysore Standard, — The compilei of this exceedingly 
well gob lip publication has done a seivioe to the using 
generation in this countivby placing befoie them quota- 
tions horn T.be writings of eastern and western tlunkeis 
ancient and modern As a moial Text Book in oiii 
schools it ought to be of gieat value 

PRICE Ee 1-4 AS. 

a. A. NATESAN & CO., ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 







f HISTORY OF 

I THETAWIiL LANGUAGE. 

# 

{IN TAMIL') 


# 


Br V G SUR YAMAHA YANA SAS'jfRIAli, BA 


^ Hi.iid Tavul Paiidit, Ma'ira'< Olivistian CoUeijc and ChicJ 


Examiner m Tamil to ilie V luvtrmtij of Aladiaa 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 

By THE Rev F W KELLETT, M A., F M V 


# 

# 

^ SELECT PRESS NOTICES. 

jTjf 

^ The Hindu — Whafc Trench, Morris, Skoat 
and others did for Eng-lish a generation or 
# more ago, Mr Suryanarayatia Sastnar haw 
^ attempted to do now for Tamil, and he has 
^ already established his competency to the bask 
^ by his numerous wntings and \oaried researches 
^ The book IS original in its natuie and lead.s 




the way for further work in the lino 
The h/ladras Standard — Whether taken as 


^ a contribution to Philology or History bins little 
^ book is valuable as giving an interesting 
^ sketch of the growth of the Tamil Language.' 


* 


PRICE I Bound 

I Wrapper „ 


Rs. TWO. 
Re. ONE 


_ # 

^ G. A. NATESAN & C0„ ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 





TAMIL BOOKS. 

BY 

V G. SURYANARAYANA SASTRIAR, BA. 

, Heail Tamil Pandit^ Maaras Christum College 

Es As. 

Rupavati jor The Missing 
Daughter — An Original Tamil 
Drama ... 1 0 

Kalavati—Au Original Tamil 
Drama ..18 

Natakaviyal — Tamil Drama- 
turgy (A Text-Dook for B. A 
190:i.) ... 0 8 

Tani Pacura-Togai — (First 
Course) A Book of Sonnets in 
Tamil. (With English Echoes 
by Dr. Pope of Oxford) Calico... 1 0 

The Poets’ Feast — (First Day) 

A Collection of Tamil Poems. . 0 8 

Mativanan — A Classical Tamil 

Novel ... 0 8 

Mana Vijayam or The 
Triumph of Honour — An 
I'listorical Tamil Drama ..08 

Life of Maniya S i v a n a r — 

(Second Edition ) .. 0 4 


G. A. NATESAN & CO., ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 
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^ GENERAL SIR ARTHUR COTTON, RE,K.GSI. 
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'Ms %ite aiiD TOorft 




BY HIS DAUGHTER, LADY HOPE 

WITH SOME STUDIES ON FAMINE* PREVENTION 

BY lYILLIAM DIG-BY, C I E 
IVtth many Maps and Illustrations 

One of the most expeiienced of Anglo-Indians, Sir 
Eichaid Temple, says — ‘ Of the many benefactois of 
India m lecent times, theie aie few who have done moie 
mateiial good than Sii Arthur Cotton daring this geiie- 
lation ” 


The Goveiiiment of Madias ha\e placed it on lecoid — 
‘‘ Colonel Cotton’s name will he lemembeied by millions 
yet unborn when many, who now occupy a mucii laigei 
place in the public view, will be foigotfcen.” 

Studies on the Peevention and Relief op B'amine 




Among othei special featuies of the woik will be found 
certain famine studies, in which some siupiising facts 
as to the economic condition of the people of India, 
the immense cost of, and tenible suffering attending 
famine aie set forth in an unusual and interesting 
manner Officially lecoided facts only aie depended 
upon, and their souice, m each instance, is given 

Price Rs. 8-8 as. 
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1^ LAND PROBLEMS IN INDIA. 


S§5i 


9!t>>.Vi 


' CONTENTS. 

The Indian Land Question By Mr BonitUi Chmider 
Butt, €, I E ^eply to the G-ovemmeut of India By 
M'i Ilovuhh (fJiundn' BtiU. C B Madias Land 

Ey Beiian Bahadur 


Bevenue System since 1885 _ 

1^1 ^^^^9oouatUa Rao The Madias Land Kevenue System. 




P 


By Ga^ijam 1 enoatao^aUaw The Bombay Land 
Kovenue System By the Bou M, Goeuldm Parelili 
Pi evinces Land Revenue System By the 
E, Bou* Pioposdl of aPeimanent Settle- 
inent Bti Mr Bomosh Ohnmhr Butt C T F 

APPENDIX 

|T^<' Memoual of Hetned Indian Ofliciah luili Text of 
Itll of the Goveinment of India Opinions | 

l&l of Local Governments The Cential Piovmces, Madias, % 
The Pun-iab, The N W Pi ovinces and Oudh and Bengal 
Sii Louis Mallet’s IMinute on Indian Land Revenue 
Loid Sahsbniy’a Minute on Indian Land Revenue. Sii 
James Caiid on the Condition of India Mi H E 
Sulhvan on Indian Land Revenue Pioposal of a Peima- 
nent Settlement in the Cential Piovmces Pioposal of 
a Permanent .Settlement in Madias Pioposal of a 
Peimanent Settlement in Bombay Land Revenue undei 
Hindu Rule Land Revenue midei Molnimedan Rule 
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^alee of iJlariai>a Kamaii. 


By PRAMACHANDEA RAU Aybucul, 

Retired 8tatutoT\( Cimlian * 

CONTENTS fi 

e 

Iiitioductoiy — The thieves oul-witfcech The child mm- 
deiess detected The Cotton mei chants and then pet cat 
The peails lecoveied Iion-eatiiig lats and man-eating 
kite-i. Thiifty and Tlniftless A modem Shylock and 
how he was out-witted The thief betiayed by his own 
woids The False-witnesses exposed by their own 
conduct The broken ciockeiy set olf against the pro- 
cessional elephant The lying debtoi convicted out of 
his own mouth The dishonest bi other exposed by his 
sympathy with the thief, A would-be-wife-stealei foiled 
The light Diotnio diseoveied by aifciiice The extor- 
tionate Inn-keepei The iing lestoied The fowl thief 
betiays heiself The dishonest Komaci entrapped The 
giain-vendoi bi ought to his senses The eai-iino- Uiief 
unmasked The cattle-thief detected 

Select Pfess Opinions 

The Madias Mail — A delightful collection of witty 
tale‘s and anecdotes, The 21 stones aie quaint and clovei* 

The Madias Standard — Populax Tales abounding in 
fun and humoiu Ought to be of gieat inteiest 

and amusement especially to the foreign leadei and the 
folklorist The book is well-suited to while away agiee- 
ably enough an idle half-houi during a Railway .louiney. 

The Christian Patriot - The skilful nanation of 
amusing incidents is excellent 

PRICE As 8 (EIGHT). 
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HINDU FEASTS, FASTS AND CEREMONIES- 

BY PANDITS M NATESA SASTRI, B.A M PM. S. 


WITH AN INTEODXJCTIOW BY 

IIuiiD K. Beauchamp, c i e JMiJi .s,. ^ 

E(lifot\ the Madras Mml, ^ 

Contenta 

The Aiudia — Avani Avittani— Tbe Mabalaya Amavasy^ft 
— The Bhogi and the Pongal — The Dipavali — The Hindii£> 
and the Eclipse — Hindu Fnneial Kites— Holi .incd 
Kamaiirli — Kalakshepas, old and new —The Jtukkoti ox 
Vaikunta Ekadasi — The Knttika — The Mahamakha- — 
The Auldhodaya and the Mohodaya— The Saiasvati 
Pa-|a— The Mahasivaiatii— The Siiiayanta oi Kiishnasb- 
tami— The Vaialakshmi Woiship — The Yinayaka Clia- 
tuifchi — The Hindu New Yeai’s Day- The (3nam Yeast 
111 Malabai Appendix A The Kahyugu Appendix 
B (ilossai y 

SQiscf Optriions, 

MR H. K. BEAUCHAMP a gencial uoik- 

a-day knowledge of the H'ndus» there is no mai o 
usetnl and at the same time moie inteiesting study than 
that of cm lent beliets and piactioes such as aie dcfecnbcH 
by Pandit Natesa Sasbii in tins little voliiine 

DR. EDGAR THURSTON -Europeans would do 
well to acquiie the book 

THE CHRISTIAN PATRIOT -We eoidudly u- 

cammend to niissioiidiies a leliable book ol leteienec 
THE HINDU' — Suie to alfoid inteiesting leadinjg 
THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW :—Thei c shmiUl 

no iongei be any mystilication about the vaiious feasts 

THE MADRAS MAIL Emopean oflicials ot all 
glides, misbionanes and meichants will find the hook 
pal tioul ally useful 

INDIAN DAILY NEWS -The Pandit has dom 
his woik well 

PRICE Re. 1-8 as. 


G. A. NATESEN k CO., ESPLANADE, MADRAS, 





STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. .1 


BY WILLIAM MILLER, C,l E , D D , L L D., 

I Poni'ipal of the Maehas Christum College, and 
I FdlowoJ th* UiuneQSiiy af Madras 

1. King Lear and Indian Politics. 

2 Macbeth and the Rum of Souls, 

3. Hamlet and the Waste of life 
4 Othello and the Crash of Character 
Select Ophiioris- 

The Madras Mad — The book is a conkibution to 
Shakespearean study not iinxYoi thy ol its aufchoi And 
in Its luGhei aims it is stimulating and inspiiing. The 
lessons it teaches aie lessons of wisdom and nobility 
No light-minded leadei will lay the book down without 
a liimei laith in the powei of nghteoiisness, and without 
stiongei leholution, with patience, self-contiol and self- 
Siiciilicc, to Uboui in love toi the piogiess of this land. 

The G(.vd aitd Mditarij Gazette Di Miilei’s book is 
iuU of buggestive thought, and it may be espiecially com- 
mended to those native students to whom then studies 
cuo nioie than meieiy the means of passing examinations 

The Hoidh,— •*' ^ Eveiy Indian and eveiy Euiopean 

should caieiully lead tUiough and think ovei the wise 
obhCivatious with which the book is leplete. 

The Mahrattd Toon d — • ‘ Giatefully leali&e how 
much wi.scii wo have giown by the peiusal of that In- 
tel esting monogiaph 

The Ohristuiii Pati lot — Di iVIillei's expenence of 
India and his knowledge of the people is seen in this 
volume, which we hope eveiy educated Indian will read 
anrl pomlei onoi 

Fi)\m UNIFORM AND HANDSOME VOLUME.S 
HOUND IN OtOTU. 

PRICE OF EACH VOLUME -ONE RUPEE 2- 

G.“/V 7 NATESAN So W.rESPLTMD 30 ®Am 
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IT be JiiMan 1Rev?!ew. 

A fllGlI CLASS MONTHLY 

EDITED BY G A NATE^AN, BA. 

r 

HAS AN EMINENT LIST GF CONTRIBUTORS 
annual Subscription ^ • 


Rs 5 

i.s-c.t;DtKo posTAai. ^ 


Gleafe Bn tain 




Spect'al features, 

HOKT Lotoa on the lopics of the Day. About in^e 
oiiguial coiiLiibutJons on a Vaiiety of sub]eGl,s in. 
eluding commeice and manufacturcb Ciiuail 
Reviews of the latetit Books, Sunimaiy ot iiotowoitliy 
articles in leading English, Ameiicun an J Indian puiiodi- 
cals Selections fiom the notedde Utteiaiices of the Bay 
Industiiai Section Educational Section Dep.utraental 
Reviews and Notes 

Contr/ 6 ut/o/ 7 s, 

Contiibations die incited on all subjects of geneial 
iiiteiest, eapeci.illy on industiial, economic and 
commeicial topics lelating to India. 

^afes of JTdvettiserrient. 

The Indian Review has a laigs hona Jide cncul.itKiu 
and oui list is open to inspection. 

Per page pei inseition— India Rs 10 and P’oroigii £1 
Piopoitionate lates foi half andquaitoi pages 
Oontiact lates on application 

APPLY TO— G A NATE8AN & CO , ESPLANADE, MADRAS 



